Ovrsetves.—In our last number, not anticipating the peculiar turn of the elec- 
tions, which, while resulting in a majority of 13,000 for the Democratic lieutenant 
governor, shoulu leave Governor Wright in a minority of 10,000, we confidently pre- 


dicted his re-election before the appearance of another number. 
toa rumor that the publication of the Review is suspended. 


This has given rise 
The appearance of the 


present number will falsify that rumor, and this notice will explain its origin. We 


trust the ** 


wish was not father to the thought,” and assure our readers thal the day is 


yet distant when we shall cease to labor in our vocation. 
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THE RESULTS. 


Tuk elections show, in their results, 
the workings of those local causes and 
influences in relation to state politics, 
which remained dormant, so long as 
great national questions required the 
united and active support of all patri- 
otic voters. It is but natural that those 
political aspirants who sustained so sig- 
nal and overwhelming a defeat at the 
elections of 1844, when the people, 
en masse, declared for the maintenance 
of the national honor in the conduct of 
our foreign relations, against bank cor- 
ruptions in the management of the 
federal finances, against manufacturing 
monopolies, and agricultural and com- 
mercial oppressiou in the administra- 
tion of the customs, should seek con- 
solation for their great overthrow in 
the temporary reverses that have over- 
taken their adversaries, and that the 
buoyancy of hope should raise illusive 
expectations on foundations too weak 
to sustain the weight of reason, or to 
endure the analysis of truth. It is not 
in the nature of things to suppose, but 
that great triumphs, and the conscious- 
ness of the oft-tried efficiency of impo- 
sing strength, should produce apathy 
in the many and dissensions among the 
few, resulting in reverses on such local 
questions as failed to rouse a general 
interest ; but that minor questions 
decided, not by an accession of federal 
votes, but through the non-voting of 


those who placed a veto on federal 
pretensions in 1844, should be consid- 
ered as a reversion of that decision, is 
rather unreasonable. 

Such, however, is the deduction at- 
tempted to be drawn from the state 
elections by the great federal leaders ; 
as if the adversaries of an army should 
determine its probable destination by 
the counter-marching of the companies 
in the formation of the regiments of 
which it is composed. The attemptto 
identify the multifarious interests of in- 
dividual state politics with the line of 
policy marked out by the people of all 
the states, for the guidance of the federal 
government, betrays a conscious weak- 
ness, and a desire to attain indirectly 
that which cannot be reached by an 
open approach. In 1844, the three 
great questions, of annexation, the in- 
dependent treasury, and the tariff, 
were clearly and directly submitted to 
the people of the whole Union. They 
returned a response in favor of the two 
former and against the last, in a man- 
ner too emphatic to be mistaken ; and, 
as a consequence of their decision, an 
empire was added to the Union, the 
Treasury emancipated from bank domi- 
nation, and odious anti-commercial taxes 
have been removed from the consu- 
mers of goods. These questions were 
settled definitively, and the line of 
policy they marked out is decisive of 












~ 


the future course of the government. 
Elections have now, however, again 


taken place in 13 states, and in four of 


these there has been a federalist gain 
in members of Congress, while in the 
others there has either been no choice 
or no changes. 

These ephemeral triumphs have, 
however, givenan impetus to the opposi- 
tion, and awakened hopes in_ party 
leaders, that the object for which the 
great battle of 1844 was fought and won, 
may now be defeated. Scarcely have 
the returns of the state elections as- 
sumed a definite shape when we find 
Mr. Webster. from Boston, Mr. Clay- 
ton, from Wilmington, and Mr. Clay, 
from Kentucky, fulminating decrees 
for a great federalist’s rally, in an attack 
upon the measures ratified by the peo- 
ple at the elections of 1644. Mr. 
Webster, at Boston, points with tri- 
umph at the recent elections of New- 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, as indi- 
cative of a renunciation, by the people 
of those states, of the principles estab- 
lished two years previously. The as- 
sumption is not borne out by the facts. 
That the three states mentioned, dis- 
play a temporary federalist ascendancy 
is clear, but that the character of the 
election can in any way be supposed 
expressive of opinion upon national po- 


licy, is not the case. The state of 


New-York presents a condition of af- 
fairs not unlike that in which the 


Union found itself in the contest of 


1840. Acorrupt morey power had 
produced numerous interests at war 
with a sound policy, and a regular gov- 
ernment. The easy virtue of unseru- 


pulous leaders, combined hordes of 


needy adventurers in one tumultuous 
mass, Whose eager onslaught gave tri- 
umph, but not success. Victory was 
more fatal than defeat to the ill-assorted 


factions that achieved it. The hope of 


reward was ap admirable stimulant in 
the struggle, but a dangerous substitute 
for principle, when possession brought 
with it its responsibilities. Disappoint- 
ed was the charm which dissolved the 
party strength into its original cle- 
ments, and 1844 witnessed the re- 
cognition of sound principles by the peo- 
ple. It is ever the case, that where 
federalism gains a hold, it plants those 
dragon teeth which, in after times, bear 
armed men to the jeopardy of public 
rights. In the state of New-York fed- 
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eralist rulers began in 1838 that waste. 
ful policy by which a large state debt, 
great injury to public credit, and direct 
taxation, were entailed upon the peo- 
ple of the state. Approaching inso}- 
vency was avoided only by a prompt 
change of policy. ‘The projection of 
public works, involving an expenditure 
of $50,000,000 of public money, in ad- 
dition to the then existing debt, could 
not, however, but enlist in favor of the 
projectors a numerous array of parti- 
of property, the 
contractors, brokers, builders and ex- 
pectants of all classes, created naturally 
a formidable coalition in favor of the pa- 
tronage of government as administered 
by federalists. The insolvency of sur- 
rounding states, and the immediate 
danger of New-York, with gross and 
growing corruption on all sides, affor- 
ded an opportunity to check the career 
and change the policy of the govern 
ment. Although the policy of 1842 
apparently fixed the future course of 
the state in relation to public works, it 
did not destroy the hopes of those whe 
hankered after the * flesh pots.”’ Their 
unseen, but effective influence, passed 
the bill in 1845 to revive _ partially 
those works, and it was vetoed by 
the firmness of the Governor; but the 
ramifications that produced it, reniained 
as the channels through which federal- 
ism might form a coalition of all the dis- 
cordant elements that had grown up in 
the state, as the fruits of a long season 
of prosperity. The evils which grew 
out of the continuance of feudal te- 
nures, engrafted upon institutions in- 
compatible with their existence, were 
skilfully exaggerated, and from anti- 
rentism the transition was easy to the 
denial of all individual right in real pro- 
perty. * Vote yourself a farm,” was 
readily substituted for * vote yourself 
by those in possession of no 


Sans. The owners 


no rent,” 
property, leased or otherwise. The 
advocates of the abolition of rents, and of 
the community of property, were rea- 
dily pledged to support him who should 
pawn to them the pardening power, 
tor the use of the violators of the law 
and the murderers of its officer while 
in the execution of his duty, in the de- 
fence of property. Influences the 
most unseemly conspired to produce 
nominations the least to be desired, and 
while federalism, backed by aggrarian- 
ism, anti-rentism, andal!l whom the hope 
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ofreward drew to an adventurer’s flag, 
furiously assaulted the polls ; the evil 
influence of disappointed pensioners 
upon public money, ran like a leprosy 
through the state, paralyzing exertion, 
dissipating strength, dividing consti- 
tuencies, and aiding the treacherous ef- 
forts of disappointed nominees. The 
result could not, under these circum- 
stances, have been otherwise than it 
was. Amidst this mass of intrigue 
there was no great principle at stake, 
or important question of national policy 
to draw people to the polls; and the 
whole number of votes cast for Gover- 
nor was 100,900 votes less than in 1844. 
The successtul candidate of federalism 
and its allies, received 40,462 less than 
the defeated candidate of the federalist 
party in 1844. Of the congressional 
members, federalism gained 13, and 
these 13 successful candidates received 
70,208 votes, while the defeated feder- 
alist candidates for the same districts in 
1844 obtained 88,491. The democra- 
tic vote in these districts in 1844 was 
98,536, and in 1846 but 69,686, a di- 
minution of 28,850 votes by bolting 
and treachery. But say the federal 
leaders in their late edicts, these are 
the indications that the new tariff is 
unpopular. Then a majority of 13,- 
(00 for Gardiner indicates that it is 
popular. It appears, however, that 
even if the tariff could in any way have 
been connected as a test question, six 
members who voted against the new 
tariff, or in favor of that of 1542, were 
defeated by members of opposite poli- 
tics. Three federalistallies, who voted 
against the new tariff, have been suc- 
ceeded by democrats, and democrats 
who voted with the federalists on that 
question, have been superseded. If 
this is expressive of public opinion, it is 
not in favor of the assumptions of fede- 
ralist leaders. 

Pennsylvania was not exempt from 
the disorganising influence of local poli- 
ties, where there was no absorbing 
national question to take precedence. 
A diminution in the aggregate vote, 
however, there, as in other states, 
marks the apathy of the electors. 
From the singular results of the re- 
turns of the congressional members, it 
would appear, however, that the tariff 
question did influence the votes, and 
the effects of that influence are seen in 
the almost universal condemnation of 
those democrats who voted against the 
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new tariff. There were 12 democratic 
members, and of these but 4 were re 
elected ; one of these voted forthe new 
tariff, and he is the only one of the num- 
ber reélected by an enhanced majority. 
Mr. Wilmot, of the 12th district, com- 
posed of Tioga, Bradford and Susque- 
hanna counties, received 5,599 votes, 
and his opponent 4,857. The federal 
member of the 3d district, who voted 
against the new tariff, has been super- 
seded by a democrat. If these results 
grew out of the tariff, it could only have 
been in consequence of the wilful mis- 
representations of the people, and not 
the iron-masters of Pennsylvania ; and 
those who voted against the new tariff, 
have met their rebuke at the ballot 
box. 

In Ohio, similar causes have pro- 
duced like results ; and the federal ma- 


jority, which was 24,000 for Harrison, 


and reduced to 5,940 for Clay in 1844, 
has not been brought lower than 2000 
for the Governor, This grew out of 
divisions in Pickaway, Starke and 
Wayne; and the absence of 2,500 pa- 
triots with the army in Mexico, giving 
a practical support with their blood and 
treasure to that war which the absence 
of their votes is supposed to condemn. 
These are the triumphs that have 
called forth loud vauntings on the part 
of the federalist leaders, and induced 
them to rally under the cry of the re- 
peal of the new tariff, ere its beneficent 
operation in promoting trade shall have 
too firmly fixed it in the affections of 
the people. The federalist party, in 
relation to the tariff, are precisely now 
where they stood in relation to a na- 
tional bank in March, 1841.. It wil) be 
remembered that when the late nation- 
al bank resumed its payments for the 
last time, in January, 1841, most of 
the banking institutions at the south 
and west were in a state of suspension, 
and therefore, the internal exchanges, 
as expressed in their depreciated paper 
promises, used as local currencies, ex- 
hibited great confusion and very high 
rates. The revolution of 1840 was to 
bring back federalist patronage to the 
United States Bank; and a strenuous 
effort was made to whitewash its di- 
lapidated credit, in order that, on the 
advent of the new government to pow- 
er in March, the federal deposites 
might be restored to its vaults, and the 
credit and means thus bestowed upon 
it by government patronage, were to be 
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the means of giving the expiring insti- 
tution a new lease of life. Fortunately 
for the country, however, it was too 
far gone, and six little weeks saw it 
pass finally into the hands of assignees, 
and 14 days before its patrons were to 
take possession of power, it expired. 
All the banks south and west followed 
its example, and exchanges, as repre- 
sented in their bills, stood as follows : 


Philade'phia, .................. 7 af} dis. 
Richmoud,..... bie diataebbapiad 9 ald “ 
I a a ee mama 12}ai3 ad 
PO, son. .cbdscaestcces OOS 
NUNN co intaia odio dpacvspace 14 al4ji * 
IG. dine 2 kamen ae chuecsere nee 
DE. - Lenekacctdsvectsestar ane © 


This state of exchanges was disas- 
trous to commercial interests, and long 
and loud were the lamentations sent 
up in relation to the want of a national 
bank, to regulate them. The great 
federalist leaders proclaimed that, with- 
out a bank. exchanges would never 
again be uniform and low. They had, 
however, some suspicion that ex- 
changes would regulate themselves, 
unless they made haste to do it by law; 
and an extra session was culled, mostly 
for that purpose. The discordant ele- 
ments that plared federalism in power 
were not, however, sufficiently adhesive 
to perfect its victory; aud the bank 
not being created, exchanges regulated 
themselves; that is to say, as bank 
after bank was compelled to resume 
its payments in specie, its promises be- 
came worth as much as individual bills 
drawn against produce, and the depre- 


ciation, fulsely called the difference of 


exchange, disappeared. From the 
date of this resumption until now, the 
rates have been—Philadelphia par, 
Richmond 1 per cent., Mobile i, New- 
Orleans par a 4, Nashville 25, St. Lou- 
is 14, Cincinnati 2. The same hot 
haste which then urged the sudden 
creation of a new bank, lest the quack- 
ery of its alleged regulating powers 
should be made manifest through the 
operations of trade, is now apparent in 
relation to the new tariff. It has not 
yet began to operate, and already the 
ery of repeal is raised by federalist 
leaders, lest its operation should, 
through the prosperity with which it 
will be attended, dispel the illusion un- 
der which many labor in relation to the 


profits of taxation, and the benefits of 


restriction. It is the necessity of al- 
tering the new tariff before it makes 
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its own advantages apparent, in order 
to save the: theory of protection, that 
induces the eager and reckless haste of 
federalist leaders. Mr. Webster, in his 
late speech at Boston, lays great stress 
on the result in New-York ; and said, 
as reported in the Boston Courier, as 
follows: 


“ Mr. Webster contended that what had 
brought about the changes there, was a 
general dissatisfaction with, and want of 
confidence in the general government, 
under its present administration. The 
change had been wrought by considerate 
and reflective men, not as individuals, bat 
in masses and troops, voling Jor the whig 
candidates; they had taken the whig 
ground as the most effectual mode of 
showing their disapprobation of the war 
and the taviff of 1846, and had given up 
their adhesion to third parties, and had 
become whigs out and out. * * * * 

“While the governor was elected by 
some eleven, twelve, or, perhaps, fifteen 
thousand majority, the whigs have elected 
two-thirds of the whole number of mem- 
bers of Congress, and in every d 
the vote for those members run far ahead 
of the vote for governor.” , 


istrict 


Now, if we compare as above the 
votes cast for the successful federalist 
Congressmen, we find them | 2,000 votes 
less than those obtained by the defeated 
candidates of the same party in 1844, 
Where, then, are the “masses and 
troops” that have become federalists? 
Again, Mr. Webster states, that in ev- 
ery distriet the vote for Congressmen 
exceeded that for Governor. In 12 dis- 
tricts, the reverse is the case. In the 
three districts, 10th. 13th, 25th, the 
vote for federalist Congressmen was 
91,375, and for Mr. Young, 22,404. 
In the 19th district, where a democrat, 
who voted against the new tariff, was 
beaten by a whig, the vote for the fede- 
ral Congressman exceeded that for Mr. 
Young 115. But the democratic candi- 
date, who voted against the new tariff, 
received 424 less votes than Governor 
Wright, who received a majority over 
Mr. Young in this district. 

To opposition to the tariff alone has 
not been ascribed the alleged change in 
popular sentiment. The Independent 
Treasury and the Mexican war are 
special objects of attack under the new 
impulse derived from the late elections. 
By some mysterious agency, these 
great national measures are supposed 
to be connected with anti-rentism and 
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its affiliated federalist schemes ; and Mr. 
Webster, at Boston, has propounded a 
problem in relation to the former, diffi- 
cult of solution, as follows : 


«“ Mr. Webster said, that he had been at 
some trouble to ascertain, from correct 
sources, the expenses of the war, and he 
read a paper on which was written a 
statement of the resources and the expen- 
ditures of the government for the last five 
mouths, by which it appeared that the 


expenditures were about sixty millions of 


dollars per year, 01 double the resources, 
without taking into account the outstand- 
ing claims. And this immense debt must 
be met. Heasked how? And showed 
that by the operation of the Sub-Treasury, 
a government measure, the treasury will 
be cramped, and the treasurer will be in a 
situation of great distress. The operation 
of the new law will draw all the specie 
out of circulation, and leave nothing for 
the public use. He said that by the old 
mode of doing business, allowing the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury to draw bis money 
when he wanted it, there weuld have 
been less trouble.” 


The expenses of the government are 


taken, probably, from the official report 
for the quarter, ending September 30, 


which gives an aggregate expenditure of 


$14,028,661 for the quarter, which is 
nearly at the rate of 60 millions per 
annum, including the war and the pub- 
lic debt. For the six months, ending 
Sept. 30, 1846, $23,469,400; and for the 
three quarters, ending Sept. 30, 1846, 
the whole expenditures of the United 
States government, war and debt inclu- 
ded, is $27,953,297, and for the same 
three quarters of 1841, when Mr. 
Webster was Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and during the retrenchment and 
reform fever of the newly installed 
government, they were $24,734,346. 
That is to say, the war with Mexico 
has been supported four months, the 
victories of Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma and Monterey achieved, and 
California, Chibuahua, and Santa Fe, 
three large empires, added tothe Union, 
and the whole expense, in addition to 
the regular disbursements of the gov- 
ernment, have exceeded those of the 
same period of 1841, but $3,718,953. 
Both periods, viz: the 1st three quar- 
ters of 1841, and the lst three quar- 
ters of 1846, were periods of border 
difficulties. In the former 
powerful neighbor was dealt with, and 
the results were a surrender of large 


case, a 
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tracts of land belonging to the state of 
Maine, but no actual warfare existed. 
The army and navy afforded no aid in 
the settlement, nor were military ex- 
penses increased. In 1846, an invasion 
of the southern frontier of the United 
States involved a war, which has been 
conducted, if we take into view the 
extent of territory and its vast resour- 
ces overrun andannexed to the Union, 
with a success greater than ever before 
attained in so short a time for so little 
expense of blood and treasure. As we 
have shown, the actual expenditure for 
the three quarters is but $3,217,957 
more than in the same period of 1841. 
The expenditures of the army proper 
were $8,143,659 for the last quarter, 
and 5,041,762 for the previous one, 
being together ten millions more than 
the usual peace expenditure for the 
same length of time. Yet Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech leaves the inference that 
the annual expenditures are vastly ex- 
travagant, even for a time of war; but 
while making this display of what the 
government must expend, he asserts 
that the “Independent Treasury will 
draw all the specie out of circulation.” 
We apprehend, if the government 
pays out sixty millions per annum, and 
pays in specie, according to the Inde- 
pendent Treasury law, that very consid- 
erable sums of specie must be put into 
circulation. Ifthe government receives 
$60,000,000 in specie, und retains it 
on hand, it will, of course, draw it out 
of circulation ; and this is the only view 
of the case taken by the federalist lead- 
ers. Unfortunately, however, the 
other side presents an egress of specie 
from the treasury vaults, rather more 
rapid than the ingress. The differ- 
ence is, that the people are receiving 
on one side, and banks are paying on 
the other, an operation by no means 
agreeable either to corporate institu- 
tions, or their speculative borrowers. 
The chief attack is, however, made 
on the war itself, a war that doubtless 
emanated from the over confidence of 
the Mexican leaders in European aid, 
and in the encouragement they received 
from the tone of federal papers through- 
out the Union. As an indication of 
the manner in which the war is to be 
attacked at the coming session, we 
quote from the speech of Mr. Webster: 


“ The first that was heard of it was from 
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the assertion of the President that the war 
existed. Texas had become a part of the 
United States, and the boundary that had 
been claimed up to that time was the river 
Nueces ; all beyond that was actually in 
possession of Mexico, had never even been 
claimed by Texas. But the President had, 
by a great violation of duty, ordered the 
United States army to push forward be- 
yond it, and in so doing he had committed 
what Mr. Webster considered as an im- 
peachable offence. The President had it 
m his power to do sucha thing, but had 
norightto doit. By the constitution he 
was authorized to repel invasion, but he 
was not authorized to go beyond the ter- 
ritory, and invade another country.” 

The “ first that was heard of it” 
was the attack by the Mexican invading 
army on the troops of the United States. 
The only pretence of opposition to the 
war is the shallow one in relation to 
the boundary, and to make that pre- 
tence, the river Nueces isassumed as the 
true boundary. Why it is so assumed 
cannot be shown, unless that it was 
because the United States troops hav- 
ing occupied it unmolested for a length 
of time, that circumstance constituted 
ita boundary. In no manner was the 
river Nueces ever mentioned or assigned 
as the limitsof Texas. Onthe other hand, 
ail the intercourse which took place 
between Mexico and Texas recognized 
the Rio Grande as the boundary; as 
thus, a specific condition of the articles 
after the battle of San Jacinto, was the 
evacuation of Texas to a region beyond 
the Rio Grande. The Legislature of 
Texas always impliedly and otten spe- 
cifically embraces the district between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande. In 
1842 the Hon. Ashbell Smith, acting as 
Secretary of State, made two Empre- 
sario contracts for the settlement of the 
country,on the Rio Grande, including 
its immediate banks. One contract 
was with a British subject and the 
other with a citizen of France. By the 
act of annexation the United States 
adopted the position and relations of 
Texas towards Mexico. If, then, we 
examine what those relations were, 
we find that a preliminary treaty of 
peace had been signed by the Texan 
Secretary of State, and by the Mexi- 
can Minister for foreign atlairs, under 
the express sanction of the Mexican 
Congress, and it was then waiting the 
action of the Texan Congress. It was 
in itself a treaty of peace, based on the 
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Independence of Texas, leaving the 
boundary open for future arrange- 
ment. At this point the United States 
assuming the place of Texas, sent q 
Minister to treat for the boundary, 
Mexico refused to receive him! and for 
the very novel reason that he had * tog 
much authority,” viz. that he was em- 
powered not only to treat of the boun- 
dary but of all other matters. Mexican 
wisdom, however, decided that unless 
his other powers were taken from him, 
they would not treat about the boun- 
dary. Now, the boundary on the At- 
lantic was never other than the natural 
one, the Rio Grande. We have seen 
an atlas published in London, in 1843, 
by Arrowsmith, whose reputation as a 
geographer entitles him to respect, 
notwithstanding the propensity of 
the English to make “red ” 
not only where they control, but 
where they intend to dictate, assigning 
the Rio Grande as the boundary of 
Texas, and the northern limit of 
Mexico. Moreover, M‘Culloch’s Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, which enjoys de- 


~ 


servedly a large reputation, describes 
Texas as follows: 


lines, 


“ Texas, a new and independent repub- 
lic of North America, between the United 
States and Mexico, extending from 26 to 
40 deg, N. lat., and from 90 to 108 deg. W. 
long. It is separated from Mexico on the 
W.and 8. by the Rio Grande, or Bravo del 
Norte, &c. &c.”’ 


Again, the Nueces is but a small 
stream, extending only to the 30th deg, 
North latitude, while the Rio Grande 
runs 10 degrees further, continuing to 
form that western boundary described 
by M’Culloch, and which would not 
exist if the Nueces only were the boun- 
dary. 

The United States having annexed 
Texas, proceeded to legislate for the 
district between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande. It became a Congres- 
sional district, and was represented in 
Congress when news of its invasion 
arrived. It was a collection district of 
the United States, which was bound 
to defend it. But, say the federalists, 
Mexico never acknowledged Texas 
south of the Nueces! Did she ever 
acknowledge Texas north of the Nueces? 
No doubt was ever raised as to the per- 
fect title of both Texas and the United 
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States to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, except by federalist factions. 
To say that the movement of United 


States troops from one part of the Uni- 
ted States territory to another 
the United States territory, gave of- 
fence to Mexico, and therefore provoked 
is to say, that Mexico was the 
superior power or sovereign over the 
United States,—an assertion in 
ridiculous. The troops of the United 
States, in the peaceful 
their own territory, were attacked by a 
Mexican in vading army, which the y 
beat back with disgrace. The Presi- 
dent announced the fact of the assault 
upon the honor of the country, and 
the integrity of its soil, and Mr. Web- 
‘The President made the 
uilty of an impeachable 
test the popularity 
of the war among those who are 
to pay for it, and who are to fight it 
out, we see in the crowds of eager 
volunteers pressing down to the scene 
of danger, no distaste to the struggle, 
although the absence of their votes is 
supposed to display hostility to its ex- 
istence. If we contrast the prompt 
manner in which a loan asked for by 
the Secretary has been taken by capit: il- 
ists, with the refusal of that offe redthem 
by the government of 1841, we shall 
find no indication of that opposition to 
the war, which is proclaimed so loudly 
toexist. When, in 1841, an extra ses- 
sion was called to economise the gov- 
ernment revenues, it soon found itself 
obliged to contract a permanent na- 
tional loan, in order to free the gorern- 
ment rom debt; and in July, 1841, 
Congress passed a law authorizing a 
loan of $12,000,000, by the issue of a 
stock bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
payable quarterly or semi-annually, 
and redeemable after three years, 
from the Ist January, 1842, and ap- 
propriating $12,000 to employ an agent 
to negotiate it. The stock was not to 
be sold under par, and the faith of the 
government was pledged for its re- 
demption. This stock was offered in the 
market by the Secretary at 5 2-5 per ct. 
interest, and $16,000 was all that was 
realized. The rate of interest was then 
raised to 5 1-2, and $3,215 2,000 only 
was obtained. The interest was then 
advanced to 6 per ct., and $2,499,000 was 
obtained, making $5,66".000 altogether. 
Beyond this the government could not 
borrow. Notwithstanding the settlement 
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of the border difficulties and the preva- 
lence of profound peace, the govern- 
ment commanded no confidence. The 
Secretary in his annual message, &c., 
in 1841, announced the deficit for 
1842 at $14,218,000, and requested 
Congress to extend the time for the re- 
demption of the balance. $6,500,000 of 
the Joan authorised, and ed to allow 
of a further issue of treasury notes. On 
the 15th April, 1842, this was complied 
with. The Secretary was euthorised 
to issue stock, redeemable in 20 years, 
at anu price that would be bid for the 
balance of the $12,000,000 loan, and for 
$5,000,000 additional. The treasury 
notes not redeemed at the end of the 
year were allowed to continue to draw 
interest, and the customs revenues were 
specially pledged for the redemption of 
The government could obtain 
on this stock only $1,587,259, although 
a messenger was sent hawking it all 
over Europe, and at the date of the 
passage of the act, the 6 per cent. stock, 
issued in the previous September, was 
selling in the market at 95 cts. on the 
dollar. On the 31st of August, 1842, 
a law was passed limiting the sale of 
the stock to par. In October, $701,- 
649 more was obtained on the stock, 
and by the close of the year the whole 
reached $3 418,109. In Jan- 
vary, 1843, the balance, $4,843,358, 
was obtained. Ina time of profound 
peace, with every possible element of 
prosperity in action, the ‘retrench- 
ment and reform’ administration had 
no credit, although it was out of debt 
when it began to borrow. Let us now 
see what favor the war met with from 
those, who for two years and a half 
refused to lend in time of peace. On 
the 30th of October, 1846, the de- 
partment issued proposals for a loan 
of $5.000,000, 6 per cent. stock, re- 
deemable in 20 years, and on the 12th of 
the next month, a lapse of 13 days only, 
double the amount asked for was sub- 
scribed at a premium, and has since 
sold in the market at 1 a 14 premium. 
This has been the case, notwithstand- 
ing the utter uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of the war, and the probable wants 
of the government, and without any 
special pledge of revenues. The finan- 
cial policy of the government, and the 
prospect of the great prosperity that 
must result from a modified tariff, in 
spite of the war, have established con- 
fidence in the future. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


Tuere is a French sarcasm addres- 
sed to the manufacturers of books, 
which professes to sam up their whole 
art in this short recipe—* To make a 
book, take two books.”” Mr. Gibbs ap- 
parently has never heard this advice, 
or he despises it, for he practises the 
reverse principle to such an extent that 
we might advise him to take his one 
book and make three. ‘Three very 
good books, interesting to three several 
classes of readers, he might have made 
out of these materials and his own ela- 
borations ; and we seriously regret that 
he had not done it, rather than incur the 
disadvantage of unwieldiness, by bind- 
ing up together what only a very limit- 
ed class of readers will prefer insuch a 
form. ‘The large mass of material, left 
by Oliver Wolcott, for a history of our 
early national finances, their difficul- 
ties, their slow advancement, their in- 
timate connection with our general 
prosperity, to which they serve as an 
arithmetical index—the early disputes 
on many questions which are still dis- 
puted between political parties—the 
early origin of arguments and answers 
still deemed as good as new in political 
warfare; all these things would have 
made one volume, which would have 
come from under Mr. Gibb’s hands in 
an attractive shape, and would have 
deserved and obtained an extensive cir- 
culation. Another book, entirely dis- 
tinct, should have contained the modest 
biographical notices of Wolcott, which 
we find in these volumes, with his cor- 
respondence, as itis here, or more or 
less at length, at the editor's discre- 
tion. This would have found readers 
in New-England, and a few here and 
there throughout the Union, wherever, 
in the views of New-Englander’s de- 
scendants, there runs the blood of Wol- 
cott's home correspondents, or their 
friends. We ourselves are of this 
number, and our recollections of the 
small years of this century are full of 
the forms and faces, whose names are 
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recorded here. There are recollec- 
tions of Connecticut, which furnishes 
by much the greatest mass of these 
letters; but we remember Wolcott 
himself well, and with him Trumbull, 
the author of McFinga!, Humphries, 
Hillhouse, Chauncey Goodrich, Dr, 
Strong, Judge Reese, and others, then 
still on the stage; while the names of 
Uriah Tracey, Jeremiah Wadsworth, 
Joel Barlow, aud many more occurring 
here, who had then already passed 
away, were yet mixed up in every fire- 
side conversation. To us, therefore, 
this whole mass of letters has its inter- 
est; but for the public, there is too 
much of it; there are quantities of pa- 
ges which shed little light on history, 
und shed that light through far too 
many words for the general reader, 
who cares not forthe writers. 

The third and most important book 
that Mr. Gibbs ought to have made, 
would have borne nearly the title he 
has given this, only he should have ap- 
peared as author, not simply editor. 
He has shown that he can make a me- 
moir of the two federal administrations, 
and has indeed done it; but necessari- 
ly, in accordance with his other de- 
signs, he had done it disconnectedly. 
It should have been a small book, com- 
ing, by size and price, within the time 
and means of that large portion of our 
people who ouly know the early history 
of federalism from the ten thousandth 
echoes of partisan clamor: a clamor 
exaggerated on both sides, attacking or 
extolling in extremes, through which 
no truth can be discovered. Not that 
we deem Mr. Gibb’s to be that impar- 
tial hand that would bring out the clear 
truth without regard to party; on the 
contrary, he writes professedly as the 
advocate of federalism, and shows the 
strong feeling of an advocate in every 
page. But he isa fair one—he makes 
true statements, though he wishes for 
their support for false principles ; and 
one can see that he is sincere in his be- 
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lief of his principles, even when his 
facts contradict them. To give a sin- 
gle instance of what we mean, we find 
him quoting, on p. 97, vol. 1, with 
strong approbation, the following piece 
of owlish wisdom from Montesquieu : 


sf e ° Then the people, incapable 
of bearing the very power they have dele- 
gated, want to manage every thing them- 
selves—to debate for the senate—to exe- 
t } amit ‘ . fi . } + 
cute for the magistrate—to decide for the 
judges. Where this is the case, virtue 
will no longer exist in the republic.” 


Yet, if we turn to p. 318, in the same 
yolume, we find him recording'the in- 
terference of the people in the matter 
of the British treaty, with apparently 
equal satisfaction. ‘* Reason triumph- 
ed” at that important juncture, by 
means of an appeal to the people : 


“The misconceptions relative to the 
treaty being explained, and many of the 
arguments against it being removed ona 
fall and public discussion, it became evi- 
dent that a majority of the people were in 
favor of its ratification. This did not fail 
to produce its effect on their representa- 
tives, and the resolution passed,” &c., &c. 

In these two extracts may be clearly 
seen the great error of ancient federal- 
ism and ef modern whiggery. It is 
impossible to give up the old inherited 
dogma, that the people can do nothing 
without guidance and control; it is im- 
possible to give up to merited oblivion 
such oracular Jaws, long cherished for 
inspiration, as the above trash, from 
Montesquieu. Yet the very gentle- 
men who believe all this, when they 
see the people actually interfere in mat- 
ters of government, see also that they 
do not do it unnecessarily, and that 
they do do it honestiy and rightly. 
Mr. Gibbs declaims, in his introduction, 


against the identifying the doctrines of 


“modern democracy” with the “ prin- 
ciples of the fathers of English or Ame- 
rican liberty ;” and speaks of the reality 
and success of ovr own progression, 
“as if he doubted it deeply.” And in 
his peroration, after showing in forcible 
terms, how many reasons there were 
in the federal times for strengthening 
the arm of government in the exercise 
of its limited powers, he denounces the 
accession of Jefferson as an era when 
morals were corrupted, ** to the over- 
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throw of liberty ;” and when “ Ameri- 
can Jacobinism” brought in “ip great 
part the evils of our political condition.” 
The ideas of the introduction we are 
not disposed to combat at much length, 
though we cannot adopt them. We 
think the war of 1775, as Mr. Gibbs is 
careful-to call it, was a war for the 
rights of man. Mr. Gibbs thinks it 
was a war in vindication of paper char- 
ters—a war in defence of the chartered 
rights—not of men, but of subjects. 
We defended our property against 
royal encroachments—not because we 
had a natura) right so to do, but be- 
cause we had rights as against the 
king, by the king’s own charter and 
promise. It is strange a man should 
reason so in this age, but such and so 
deen is prejudice ; and to this reason- 
ing, at this day, many an honest whig 
will lend a pleased and partial ear. 
That the federal government, in its first 
twelve years, did need all its strength. 
is most certain; but that liberty per- 
ished under Jefferson, and that there 
are great evils in our present political 
condition, brought im by Jacobinism, are 
propositions which even these volumes, 
large as they are, have failed to bring 
home to our belief. 

We have said that a clear and con- 
cise history of those twelve years would 
interest many readers; and few indeed 
are they who know now what our 
country then passed through. Weak, 
exhausted, and disunited, the sparse 
population of the thirteen states scarce- 
ly sumbered one-fifth our present cen- 
sus, and certainly did not possess more 
than a twentieth of our present wealth. 
War threatened us on every side, and 
not only threatened, but more or less 
of the evils of war were, on every side, 
inflicted onus. Spain encroached on 
our jurisdiction on the side of the Mis- 
sissippi, and annoyed our navigation of 
that river, and tampered with the Indi- 
ans along the Florida line. The Indi- 
ans of the western and northern fron- 
tiers were in the field in force, and ac- 
tually defeated two of our generals in 
two successive campaigns. Wayne 
brought them to reason ; but the peace 
with Great Britain was yet in an un- 
settled state, and Great Britain might 
always excite a savage War upon our 
backs, while both her cruisers, and 
those of France, were capturing our 
vessels upon the ocean. The Alge- 
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rines also continued their piracies in 
this honorable company, and here also 
the interference of Great Britain was 
suspected, since the most serious losses 
happened to us in consequence, and as 
an effect of the withdrawal of her fleets 
from certain parts of the Mediterranean. 
Add to this the whiskey war in Penn- 
sylvania, and the danger of a slave in- 
surrection at the south, and the picture 
is dark enough to show that there is 
much error in the prevailing idea, that 
the war of independence led us to the 
immediate enjoyment of the blessings 
of liberty and peace. The slave dan- 
ger, then, with a foreign and not 
friendly power on the south and south- 
west of us, and the example of St. Do- 
mingo still fresh, was much more real 
than it ever can be again, and was 
greatly aggravated by the fear that the 
French might come in from the West 
Indies with a force partly of blacks, 


and arm the slaves under the banner of 


Amis des Noirs. We discuss all this 
very coolly now; but in those times 
every man slept restlessly, and dreamed 
of the danger that was nearest to him. 
And the divisions of political parties 
tuok their rise, as they still take their 
colors, from men’s material interests. 
The great lines between democrat and 
federalist, were drawn almost territo- 
rially between north and south, and di- 
vided the men who feared France most 
as an invader at the south, from those 
who hated her most as an enemy and 
a spoiler, at the north. The policy of 
the former was to conciliate, that of 
the latter to resist. It was the interest 
of the north and east to oppose, with 
arms, the attacks already begun upon 
our commerce, and the captures of our 
vessels. (treat Britain had done her 
part, but not a large part; and she had 
shown some glimmerings of releuting, 
and given some hopes, which were 
afterwards justified, of something like 
redress. It was not to be thought of, 
that we should undertake a war against 
both Britain and France, though both 
had given us cause for war, had we 
been equal to it. But in the outcry 
which arose on all sides against the in- 
justice we were on all sides suffering, 
the opinions and passions of men divi- 
ded under the influence of many strong 
influences of those days, whose power 
is now but imperfectly remembered or 
comprehended. 


“There was, thronghont the country, 
(says Mr. Gibbs,) a general deep-seated 
national hatred of Great Britain burning 
every where, with an intense, if not con. 
spicuous flame; for among the native pop- 
ulation, there was hardly a fireside that 
the war had not desolated—there was 
scarcely one of man’s estate who had not 
shared in its hardships as well as its glo. 
ries. The sightofa blackened roof tree 
the tale of the prison ship—the sngar 
house, or county jail, had their recollec 
tions, as well as the musket which hung 
over every ¢ himney. And if the m ‘mory 
of these ever nad slumbered, there were 
later outrages,” &c., &c. 


In these later outrages, as we have 
said, the share of France was far the 
greatest, and it was beyond any thing 
which Americans now can imagine their 
country would ever have borne without 
resistance. Our merchant ships were 
taken by hundreds; three hundred and 
eighty were officia ly reported to Con- 
gress, from October, 1796, to June, 
1797. Our ministers, who were sent 
to ask humbly for a treaty, and if pos- 
sible to obtain some redress, were ig- 
nominiously expelled from France, and 
the ministers of France had set our 
laws at defiance—insulted our govern- 
ment, and interfered openly in our 
elections. Yet a party was found 
among us to sustain all this, and to 
clog with all its weight the urm of gov- 
ernment, which was ready to be raised 
in resistance. Yes, there was sucha 
party, and its leader was Thomas Jef- 
ferson: let us not disguise or deny the 
truth, however deeply we may deplore 
it. Born a Virginian, educated among 
people indifferent or hostile to com- 
merce and commercial men, he felt by 
so much the less sensibly the loss of 
our merchantmen, by so much the 
more, the fear of that standing bugbear 
of the south, a servile war. Between 
these two he judged, and perhaps 
rightly, that the latter was the greater 
evil; and between two enemies he 
wished to choose that one who had 
least power to inflict it on us. 

For the question, during a long space 
of time, appeared to be, not between 
peace and war, with one or both ene- 
mies, but simply between war with 
this one, or with that one, with the 
other in either case for an ally. We 
had now, in fact, two enemies; we 
might hope to get rid of the hostilities 
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of one by an alliance; and that was 
ail, in our then helpless condition, that 
the minds of most men could venture 
tohope. In choosing France for an 
ally, Mr. Jefferson and his friends 
could plead many high grounds of pre- 
ference, and appeal to many high prin- 
ciples and strong feelings, in the hearts 
of men. Gratitude for aid in our 
struggle with England, and sympathy 
with a republic which had just cast off 
the trammels of monarchy ; however 


absurdly or unjustly Mr. Gibbs may 


think they were urged in favor of 


France, were yet urged forcibly, elo- 
quently, and often, indeed, sincerely, 
to willing and favoring auditors. All 
the contrary points told strongly against 
Great Britain, and between the bitter 
passions which bade us recoil from 
her, and the somewhat romantie inclina- 
tions which led us towards her rival, 
the choice may be explained, and to 
many miods excused, which many 
} France ili- 


minds at that time made. 
jured us deeply, insulted us, robbed us, 
threatened us with ruin and death; 
but we must forgive either her or 
England ; we must put up with all this 
from one of the two; tor we could 
not take revenge on both. 

Such. we believe, isthe best excuse 
that can be given for the French party, 
as it then existed in our country. But 
Mr. Jefferson was w rong on some other 
material points of national policy, and 
especially on the creation ofanavy. He, 
and his adherents at that day, steadily 
opposed the navy; they looked on this 
also as a thing to be kept up for the in- 
terests of commerce, and at the ex- 
pense of the whole country, to the in- 
crease of that taxation which was al- 


ready severely felt. The method of 


making the revenue raised by the 
Geveral Government a positive blessing 
and protection and gain to those who paid 
it, was not then discovered ; and appro- 
priations were less liberal, and more 
fiercely discussed. Mr. Jefferson and 
his party opposed the navy, therefore, 
and they were wrong; they advocated 
tribute to the Barbary powers instead 
of war against them; and there, also, 
they were wrong. They were wrong 
too in their advocacy of France, as we 
have said, if not in the main principle, 
at least in the details, and the excess ; 
wrong, certainly, in justifying, one by 
one, as they occurred, the insulting 
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measures of that power, if not, in their 
helief, that she was our preferable ally. 
Yet on this very ground, where the 
democratic party of that day was 
most wrong, the federalists most 
right, was the full of federalism pre- 
pared. After Washington’s retire- 
ment, John Adams was brought for- 
ward as his successor; a candidate 
taken up, as the whigs take men up 
now, because he was available, or, as 
the word then was, inevitable. Toa 
party which believed in old customs 
and rights of government and succes- 
sion, il seemed 80 natural nnd heces- 
sary, that the vice president should 
succeed to the presidency, that fit or 
unfit, they could not help promoting 
him. He was a man “of a restless 
and irritable temperament, jealous of 
other's praise, and suspicious of then 
influence ; obstinate, and yet fickle; 
actuated by an ambition which could 
bear neither opposition nor lukewarm- 
ness, and vain, toa degree approach- 
ing insanity; he was of himself inca- 
pable, alike of conceiving or acting 
upon a setiled system of policy, and 
“aAsy a subject tur 
indirect management, as he was im- 
practicable to a more legitimate ap- 


was to others as 


proech.”—{ vol. 2., p. 456. 

This was the man to whom that 
high-minded party, for such the feder- 
alists of Washington’s time undoubt- 
edly were, committed the destinies of 
their country, and bitterly and most 
deservedly were they made to repent 
it. He acted for awhile on their right 
views, showed a bold front to France, 
and rallied the country to defend its 
rights, and, by a natural effect of a 
right course at such a crisis, a majority 
in the country rallied to his party. 
Then suddenly, in the moment when 
his measures seemed triumphant, he 
changed them; sent out a fresh em- 
bassy to Paris to seek a treaty, and 
obtained it from Napoleon, whose un- 
expectedly sudden accession to the su- 
preme power, brought new views with 
it to the councils of France. It was 
an humiliating treaty, abandoning vir- 
tually all claim to the $15,000,000 of 
which we had been robbed, and afford- 
ing us no security nor guaranties against 
further robberies in future. Still it was 
peace and not war ; and the advocates of 
peace joined with the partisans of 
France to accept it; but not to thank 
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Mr. Adams for it. He had done it all 
to conciliate these last; but they bad 
made him play their game for their own 
purposes not for his; they were not gain- 
ed, and his own friends were alienated. 
The election followed before a new 
man could be agreed on, on the part of 
the federalists; Mr. Adams, again in- 
evitable, was this time beaten, and Mr. 
Jefferson and his friends came in; and 
if Mr. Gibbs is to be relied on, Satan 
came also among them. 


“There was established a new order of 
things, when the unrestrained and ungov- 
erned passions ot the Inass, breaking 
through self-imposed restrictions, should 
make, iaterpret, and execute the law; 
when the executive, as leader of the peo- 
ple, should disregard the voice of their 
representatives, aud render nugatory the 
acts of the tribunals of justice ; when party 
should supersede the idea of country.” 


It is a little remarkable, that under 
this new order of things, Wolcott, the 
amiable and truly honorable man, 
whose papers have furnished the 
ground-work of these volumes, passed 
over to the democratic ranks, and was 
elected governor of Connecticut by de- 
mocratic votes, about the time of the 
last war with England. His example, 
one would think, would admonish his 
grandson that party invective, in such 
general terms as these we have quoted, 
could not possibly be just; and we 
counsel Mr. Gibbs, when he resumes 
his able pen, to acknowledge the faults, 
and admit the merits, of both parties, 
as we are ourselves reciprocally willing 
and desirous to do. We see the faults 
of Mr. Jeffersou’s character as plainly 
as we see those of John Adams; but 
we are not disposed to turn him over 
to reprobation in such unmeasured lan- 
guage as has been habitually poured 
out upon him by the federal press.— 
Let it never be forgotten that he held 
a high place among the earliest sup- 
porters of resistance and revolution ; 
that he took that place when it was a 
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doubtful and most dangerous position, 
and when timid, interested and unprin- 
cipled men did naturally, and must al- 
must necessarily all turn the other way, 
He took that place then, actuated by 
principles and impulses which must 
have been sincere; and as to his po- 
litical faith, there is no act of his life that 
can be quoted against either its sin. 
cerity or its ‘ was, 
from first to last, a radical democrat 
and leveller, thoroughgoing, unflinch. 
ing—and, it must also be admitted, was 
unscrupulous. He sympathized warmly 
and deeply with the French revoly- 
tionists ; and having this sympathy, he 
never lost sight of it through the worst 
of their excesses and outrages He 
thought, no doubt, and history will sus- 
tain the opinion, that the Reign of Ter- 
ror was better than the Reign of the 
Bourbons and the old noblesse : the one 
a fearful but transient fever—the other 
a chronic, corrupting and consuining 
cancer. In this sympathy, and in his 
revolutionary hatred to England, may 
be found the sufficient motives for Mr. 
Jefferson’s general political course; 
while by that course itself must be ex- 
plained the intense aversion he excited 
in men full of prejudices and passions, 
equally strong and diametrically oppo- 
site. And then he was ambitious, and 
artificial, and insincere; he managed 
men by flattery and hollow professions 
for his ends, —of which John 
Adams was a conspicuous example. He 
and subsidize such 


consistency. He 


own 


could countenance 
base tools as Callender and 
In short, the head and front of his of- 
fending was a practical adherence to the 
maxim that all is fair in politics*—a 
most pernicious maxim certainly ; but 
we cannot agree with Mr. Gibbs that 
Mr. Jefierson acted on it with ulterior 
liberties or 
dissolve our social system. He was, no 
doubt, a heretic in his religion; and for 
this only, without a single other vice, 
he might have met in New-England at 
that time all the condemnation his 


Paine.— 


designs to overthrow our 


[* The tone which the accomplished writer of this paper has adopted in discussing the char- 


acter of Jefferson has both surprised and pained us. 


We have too high a respect both for oar 


correspondent’s ethical and political standards of jadgment to exercise towards these passages 


the extreme editorial prerogative ; though his view of Jefferson's mora 


€ is so contrary to that 


which democrats are accustomed to entertain, that in the absence of any accompanying proof 


or illustration of its correctness, we should feel perfectly justified in refusing 
We make bold to say that it is worth no one’s while 


tion as we do to give it our confidence 


to give it circula- 


to publish the writer's opinion of Jetferson’s consciousness without sustaining himself at every 


step by the inflexible iogic of facts.|—Epiror. 
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worst acts, or any man’s worst acts 
could possibly incur. 

Mr. Jefferson was the impersonation 
and centre of the anti-federal party— 
such was their earliest appellation ;— 
the party opposed to that Federal Con- 
stitution under which, with slight mo- 
difications, we have lived happy from 
those days to these. Opposition to its 
federal or centralizing principles con- 
tinued, however, to be the chief rally- 
ing ground of that party, down to the 
eventual dying out of the old party dis- 
tinctions names—before the re- 
casting into whigs and democrats in 
these latterdays. On this main ground 
of difference, experience showed the 
anti-federalists that their fears were so 
much exaggerated, that when they ob- 
tained power they refrained from 
changing the Constitution they had de- 
pounced—thus succeeding in some sort 
to the opinions as well as the offices of 
the expelled federalists. With regard 
tothe navy, also, a similar conversion 
followed; and eventually Gen. Jackson 
gave sufficient proof that we had aban- 
doved our undue _ predilection for 
France. Indeed, for many years, while 
the numes of federalist and anti-federal- 
jst continued to be used, the struggle 
had really become a personal one ;—it 
was an effort to put down certain men 
and their friends and promote certain 
others. rather than a contest between 
the of opposite _ political 
creeds. ‘The single question, whether 
we should or should not make war on 


and 


upholders 


England, formed the principal excep-* 


tion to this remark: there was a rem- 
nant here of the original grounds of 
contention between the two parties ; 
but in all else they had become in a 
great measure alike in all but names. 
The democratic party is essentially 
progressive. It can cast off its errors, 
and in its nature must do so: it can 
take up the more correct views of those 
adversaries that chance to have such, 
and can act on those views better than 
those adversaries did, and can thus oe- 
cupy their places and wield the very 
weapons of their faith. By a progress 
of this kind the anti-federalists of ’89 
are become the democracy of °46; they 
are not the same in party doctrine, as 
we have seen, but they are the same in 
feeling, with doctrines enlightened by 
experience. By a transmigration 
equally natural, but not similar, the body 


of whiggery has entertained the soul of 
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federalism—not its high soul, but its 
narrow one, for it had two. There 
were men in the federal ranks who 
wished for aristocratic or even arbitrary 
governmert here; John Adams re- 
peatedly betrayed such opinions or wish- 
es, in unequivocal language ; and oth- 
ers can still be named who shared 
them. Governeur Morris speaks them 
out plainly in his correspondence ; and 
even Hamilton is well-known to have 
desired «an Executive and Senate for 
life, or good behavior, which last quali- 
fication is usually practically null.— 
Hamilton, had he lived, would have 
been capable of modifying his opinions 
by the lights of future experience; but 
nothing of this sort would have been 
expected from the other two we have 
named. And herein lies now the in- 
herent difference between democrat and 
whig. Hamilton was for permanent 
rulers; for a government bank, and a 
protective tarifi—three principles which 
comport together well, but which, if he 
had lived till now, we believe he would 
have abandoned, one end all. Notso 
the whigs; the reign of Mr. Biddle has 
made no more impression on their 
creed than did the Reign of Terror on 
Mr. Jefferson’s. It was Bank once and 
Bank always; Tariff once and Tariff 
forever; and, with less boldless in avow- 
ing the truth than Adams and Morris 
exhibited, they cherish under a thin 
disguise the same old heresy still, that 
rulers are not appointed to perform du- 


ties, but to exercise powers. ‘These 
three dead weights are tied to their 


heels—nay, grown to them and become 
inseparable; and to float these, it is 
not to be wondered at that they grasp 
at every cork and straw that the politi- 
cal whirlpool throws up. 

It is remarkable that Hamilton places 
his argument in favor of a protective 
tariff on grounds entirely different from 
those occupied by the whigs at present, 
and on grounds, indeed, they cannot 
take jn this age. He adopted the pro- 
tection principle in all its length and 
breadth ; he maintained that the General 
Government had the power to prohibit 
importations directly, or to prevent 
them by prohibitory duties; though he 
did not think such extreme measures 
necessary. He admitted that pro- 
tection would interfere with the na- 
tural employments of capital, and drive 
it from certain employments to certain 
others, and this, also, he thought goy- 
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ernment had a right to do. He admit- 
ted that protection would raise prices ; 
but he contended that the public would 
be speedily compensated by a conse- 
quent fall, and thus put the whole mat- 
ter in the light of a temporary inconve- 
nience and sacrifice for the attainment 
ofan END. We were then a weak na- 
tion, liable to have the seas closed upon 
us; therefore, he argued, we ought to 
provide fur that contingency by forcing 
a growth of home manufactures. ‘The 
protective doctrine was then dominant 
abroad, and rigidly enforced against us ; 
therefore, he cootended, we ought to 
adopt it against others; and he admit- 
ted fully, that free trade, if reciprocal, 
would be best for all parties. His two 
principal arguments, thus—of weak- 
ness in us and liability to forced insu- 
lation, andof illiberal systems elsewhere, 
fall to the ground of themselves at pre- 
sent; aud the other, of temporary ex- 
pediency, is confuted by forty years’ 
experiment—which leaves the END as 
far out of sight as ever. 

In addition to all the errors which 
the whigs have fairly inherited trom 
federalism, they are pertectly willing, 
also, to adopt all ours when they can 
find any tempting opportunity. They 
are apt, indeed, to copy and caricature 
our vices and mistakes, and seem to 
have an idea, which, with their views 
of the popular intellect, is natural per- 
haps, that it is to these we owe our 
success and domivation. Mr. Gibbs re- 
lates, that when Mr. Jefferson was made 
Vice-President, there was a cry raised 
by his adherents of British influence 
against his opponents. Doubtless it 
was a poor partisan trick, and worthy 
of the conteupt with which he relates 
it. But what our dregs did then, whig 
dregs do now ; the cry of a British ta- 
riff is not yet silent, and Mr. Gibbs 
knows who raised it. Again, we find 
(vol. i. p. 123,) that the French party 
were strongly supported, especially in 
Virginia, by the debtors to Great Britain, 
who desired to prevent any settlement 
of our difficulties with that power, to 
postpene or avoid aliogether the pay- 
meut of their debts. ‘l’o such uuwor- 
thy allies, no doubt, the party owed 
some votes ; but we believe they never 
were called out and marshalled to the 
polls as anti-creditors. They were a 
disorganizing faction, but they were 
not called in with banners flying, and 
set up on that interest for oflice.— 
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The whig embrace of the anti-renters 
has bettered the instruction; it is g 
piece of political scoundrelism which 
bafiles all our previously conceived 
ideas as to what men will and will not 
do. Success with such allies will draw 
severe trials after it; and we wait with 
curious eyes to see what promises the 
anti-renters will produce 
and what fulfilment and 
the whigs can give them. 
Oliver Wolcott, whose modest biog- 
raphy mingles in the mass of these vo- 
lumes in small proportion, is, neverthe- 
less, exhibited here as he was :—as aq 
man of first rate abilities and high and 
sterling virtues. He retired from the 
Treasury in 1799, and never again ap- 
peared in the arena of general politics, 
but became, afterwards, Governor of 
Connecticut, and died in that office (we 
believe,) about 1212. Of such a man 
as Le was, the most violent political po- 
lemic must confess that the party with 
which he sided could not be entirely 
and profligately wrong ; and it is well 
for humanity that such men do oceca- 
sionally give ivrefragable testimony of 
this sort in favor of both parties in our 
country. Wolcott did so by passing 
from federalism to democracy ; Pat- 
rick Henry in his last days made a par- 
tial or entire change in the opposite di- 
rection. ‘The truth is, the points on 
which the masses among us are not 


and prove, 
satisfaction 


agreed, are as nothing, compared with 
the immense amount of ascertained po- 
litical truth concerning which there is 
no longer any dispute. This is a great 
cause of the happiness and prosperity 
of our existing commonwealth ; and one 
of the greatest drawbacks from this 
happiness is found in the violence of 
office-seekers and self-appointed party- 
leaders, who seize for their own ends 
on whatever points of difference may 
yet be discovered, exaggerate their 
practical importance immeasurably, and 
excite us through vain fears to party 
bitterness and dissention. Writers who 
ought to be independent—who should 
seek to give atone rather than take one 
ready-made, do often fall into this error, 
and give strong aid to this mischief.— 
We beseech Mr. Gibbs to believe and 
remember this, that when he writes 
again he may address a more general 
public, and not, as now, in some degree, 
“ narrow his mind, 


And to party give up what was meant for man- 
kind.” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW-YORK.* 


Tne reports of the several individu- 
als who were entrusted with the scien- 
tific survey of New-York having at 
length been completed, we proceed, in 
accordance with a promise made to the 
readers of this Review some months 
ago, to offer a few considerations re- 
lating to the less abstruse and techni- 
cal, or more popular topics connected 
with it. We shall, however, confine 
our remarks to those portions of it con- 
nected with the geology and miner- 
alogy of the state. 

But we have, first, somewhat to say 
of the report asa whole. It consists of 
13 large quarto volumes, of from 500 
to 1000 pages each, anda map of the 
state, of suitable dimensions, upon which 
are delineated the areas embraced by 
its different rocks. And to such good 
hands, we are happy to say it, was the 
conduct of these volumes entrusted, 
from the manuscript to their present 
form, that no one will be likely to look 
upon them either as unworthy of their 
subject matter, or as very particularly 
misrepresenting the state of the art ty- 
pographical in America in 1842. 

Prefatory to the whole is a historical 
notice of New-York, by Gov. Seward, 
from which the following history of the 
survey is extracted : 


“Tn 1835 the Assembly of this state, 
upon motion of Charles P. Clinch of New- 
York city, passed a resolution directing the 
Secretary of State to report to the Legis- 
lature, at its next session, the most expedi- 
ent method for obtaining a complete geo- 
logical survey of the state, which should 
furnish a perfect and scientific account of 
rocks and their localities, and a 
list of all its mineralogical, botanical and 
zodlogical productions, and for procuring 


soils and 


and preserving specimens of the same, 
with an estimate of the expense of the un- 
dertaking. John A. Dix, Secretary of 
State, in January, 1836, submitted a report 
in pursuance of this resolution, That lu- 
minous and satisfactory document led to 
the passage of the act of the 15th April, 
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1836, in the execution of which, and the 
act of May 8th, 1840, and of April 9th, 
1842, the survey has been made. William 
L. Marcy, Governor, arranged the plan of 
the survey in the summer of 1836, and as- 
signed its departments as follows : 

“The zoological department to James 
E. Dekay; the botanical to John Torrey ; 
the mineralogical and chemical to Lewis 
C. Beck; the geological to William M. 
Mather, Timothy A. Conrad, Lardner Van- 
uxem and Ebenezer Emmons. After- 
wards Mr. James Hall was appointed to 
the department occupied by Mr. Conrad, 
and Mr. Conrad to a new department— 
the paleontological, the department of 
fossils.” 


The geologists divided the state into 
four districts, each one assuming a sin- 
gle district. The whole survey was 
finished in 1842, when the final reports 
were published. By the mineralogical 
and geological surveyors eight separate 
suites of specimens were collected, one 
or two of which were deposited in Al- 
bany, and one in each of the colleges 
of the state. So, also, the botanical 
and mineralogical surveyors collected 
and deposited at the cabinet in Albany, 
as far as possible, complete suites of 
specimens of their respective depart- 
ments. 

Each of these gentlemen, except Mr. 
Conrad, has made a report of his inves- 
tigations. Mr. Dekay’s consists of five 
volumes, the first containing descrip- 
tions of 45 genera and 79 species of 
mammals; the second of 124 generaand 
314 species of birds ; the third of rep- 
tiles, 17 genera and 33 species, and of 
amphibials, 9 genera and 30 species ; 
the fourth, 57 genera and 299 species 
of fishes; and the fifth of 134 genera 
and 706 species of malluscan, and 80 
genera and 139 species of crustacean 
animals found within the limits of the 
state. Mr. Torrey has published one 
volume containing the plants of New- 
York. Dr. L. C. Beck one volume, 
with descriptions, including chemical 
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analyses, localities, and economical uses 
of over 150 genera of minerals found in 
the state. Mr. Mather reports upon 
the geology of the first geological dis- 
trict, comprising Long Island and the 
river counties ; Dr. Emmons of the sec- 
ond, consisting of the seven northern- 
most counties; Mr. Vanuxem of the 
fourteen central counties; and Mr. 
Hall of the fourth district, embracing 
all west of Cayuga lake. 

Mr. Conrad's report upon the pale- 
ontology of New-York will, we have 
been informed, be ready for distribu- 
tion in January next, when the work 
will be finally completed. 

Its cost, including the survey, print- 
ing, binding, engraving and coloring 
plates, when finished, has been esti- 
mated by a committee of the Senate at 
$365,590 64 ; an amount, we are told, 
far beyond its value. 


money is esteemed by those who thus 
estimate the value of the whole survey. 
We cannot tell exactly how many mills 
upon a thousand dollars of the taxable 
property of New-York this sum would 


be. But we do say, that the value of 


such a work as this is not to be lightly 
rated. It is not altogether to be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. Can it be 
possible, thatsome thousands of volumes 
filled with a minute and particular de- 
scription of the natural scenery, rocks, 
minerals, flora, and fauna of a great 
state like New-York, can be scattered 
among its cities and villages and ham- 
lets without an influence upon its in- 
habitants? And what must this influ- 
ence be? belittleing in its character ? 
Teaching its growing sons to think less 
of an ancestry, and less of institutions 
to which such a work isdue? An un- 
educated and an unenlightened people 
could never have undertaken it. 

Nor can its immediate effect upon the 
character of the next generation be un- 
happy. Salem witches have, it is true, 
disappeared ; but if the public did but 
know it, divining-rods and fortune-tel- 
lers’ stones and glasses, and ‘ moon in 
the sign of the heart,’”’ and agricultural 
labor put off for the proper change of 
the moon, and almanac Fridays, are not 
yet entirely done away, even within 
those enlightened portions of the world 
—New-York and New-England. 

If fifty thousand highly-finished and 
complete treatises upon natural sci- 


We cannot, of 
course, say how highly this amount of 
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ence can be scattered over the state, 
without fetching out of an else-veiled 
obscurity some —— if not Davy, or 
Cuvier, or Linnzeus—at least here and 
there a worthy disciple to the shrine 
where they worshipped, then do we 
greatly overestimate the native worth 
of this particular portion of Anglo-Sax- 
ondom. 


* 2 * @ » Binecela* * 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 


Versare glebas. 


Copies of the report of this survey 
have been presented to every public 
library of note in Europe. We are 
happy in the belief, that there it can 
reflect no discredit on the young and 
distant republic that created it. — 

For the Empire State not to have 
undertaken such a work at all, in which 
she was but an imitator, would have 
been, not only parsimonious, but of 
that order of parsimony known as 
** penny-wise and pound-foolish ;” not 
to have done it well would have been 
niggardly. For, even ina pecuniary point 
of view, the value of the geological and 
mineralogical portions of the survey is 
of the highest importance to the people 
of New-York. 

We do not know, nor can we estimate 
from any data in our possession, the 
amount of money expended within the 
last hundred years, by our citizens in 
valueless mining operations. But we 
do know something of that rage, with 
which otherwise sensible men squan- 
der money in such speculations. One 
of the least wonderful incidents— 
though often quoted as the reverse—of 
the early settlement of the United 
States, was the loading and transmis- 
sion to England of a ship-load of shin- 
ing sand—(sulphuret of iron)—in the 
hope that it was gold. We know two 
wells sunk, one more than a hundred, 
and the other about three times as 
many feet, through the Trenton and 
Black River limestones, in a worse 
than hopeless search for brine. The 
geologists mention repeated instances 
of a like character. We have known 
men subject themselves to considerable 
expense in attempting to extract silver 
from a dark-colored heavy stone, com- 
posed in a great part of carburet of iron. 
We have seen so common and unpe- 
culiar a mineral as sahiite, taken, at 
some cost and trouble, to a distant 
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chemist, as tin ore. Every calcareous 
bed of clay is valuable marl; and, pro- 
bably, few educated country physicians 
of forty can be found, who have not, 
jn the course of their lives, had fre- 
quent occasion to dampen golden hopes 
kindled in their possessors’ breasts, by 
Jumps of glittering, but worthless, {ron 
pyrites. * Mining,” says Mr. Van- 
uxem, ‘is, and alw ays has been, a lot- 
tery ; but a highly useful one for those 
who have ample means, and love the 
excitement which springs from unex- 
pected turns of good fortune, or the 
chances of gain from mere possibilities 
and probabilities, and who must have 
vent of some kind.” What it is for 
those who have not “ample means,’ 
but just as strong a love for, not only 
the excitement, but the fruits of good 
fortune, we need not waste a word to 
explain. 

It may be, that in abating this mania, 
by throwing a truer light over the sub- 
jects of mineralogy and mining, the 
citizens of New-York may find their 
account, even in the expense to which 
they have subjected themselves, in pro- 
secuting this survey. 

No substance has been sought in the 
bowels of the earth with such insane 
greediness as coal. ‘T’hose who have 
ruined themselves heretofore by such 
enterprises, are, perhaps, like the earl 
in the Antiquary, deserving of our 
pity ; those who henceforth sink their 
money in pits sunken in hills of slate, 
must do it with their eyes fully open 
to the hopelessness of discovering this 
mineral. For, let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that, whatever else the geo- 
logical survey may have done or left 
anes it has settled the question be- 
yond dispute or cavil, that New- York, 
rich in almost everything else, contains 
no coal. She contains inexhaustible 
beds of the finest iron ore, peat, gyp- 
sum, salt, a thousand valuable minerals, 
but no coal, except, as Mr. Mather 
says, it may possibly, not probably, be 
found in a limited portion of the sum- 
mit of the Catskill Mountains. 

A great many practical men, aware 
that this decision has been pronounced 
by the geologists, are yet unacquainted 
with the method by which the conclu- 
sion has been arrived at, when in real- 
ity so little a portion of the whole 
state has been actually gone over, and 
so smal] a proportion of the whole 
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number of its square miles personally 
visited. They are aware that the ge- 
ologists of the United States have 
staked not only their own reputations, 
but that even of the science which 
they profess, upon the impossibility of 
ever discovering that mineral in any 
quantity in the state; and yet they 
are at a loss to comprehend the ratio- 
cination by which they have arrived at 
their opinion. 

It is impossible, in a paper limited 
like this, to say much upon this subject ; 
yet we think a remark or two upon it 
might be interesting. But let us first 
exhibit to our readers the vast amount 
of the invaluable minerals with which 
the United States is stocked. We 
copy from Mather’s Report, page 297. 


“The great Ohio coal-field, of which 
the Pennsylvania and other fields form 
parts, extending between the Blue Ridge 
and Rocky Mountains, has its north-eastern 
extremity near the Delaware River, N. Y., 
and extends along the southern boundary 
of New-York ; thence south and south-west 
into Alabama, a distance of 1600 miles, with 
an average breadth of from 50 to 100 miles. 

“ Within this great coal formation, the 
largest in the known world, of which the 
boundaries have been explored, it is sup- 
posed that there are from 50,000 to 75,000 
square miles of workable, and easily ac- 
cessible coal, in beds three feet thick and 
over, giving an average thickness [in all] 
of workable coal, 20 feet thick. Taking 
the lowest of these estimates as the basis 
of calculation, it will yield 32,234 cubic 
yards per acre, or 20,630,000 yards per 
square mile, or 1,031,500,800 000 cubic 
yards for fifty thousand square miles; and 
as a cubic yard weighs about a ton, or 
rather more, it may be stated as so many 
tons. This quantity would give more than 
three tons annually to each individual of 
the present population of the United 
States, for 20,000 years ; a quantity suffi- 
cient for domestic use, not only, but for 
all purposes of machinery, and working 
the metals, etc. 

‘The above quantity, also, if put in 
mass, would form a square pyramidal 
mountain, with a base ten miles square, 
and 30,000 feet high; or a range of moun- 
tains two miles through the base, 2,500 
feet high, and nearly 200 miles long.” 


Now the geological formation which 
contains al] this coal, and not only all 
this coal, but all the coal of the world, is 
wanting in New-York. Why it is 
wanting, perhaps, we do not exactly 
know ; but that it is wanting is certain, 
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Geologists find in the rocks of the 
world different eras; and one of these 
eras is called the carboniferous—the 
coal-bearing—era; and the world over 
they have evidence of its syuchronisin ; 
and, moreover, evidence that there was 
but one such era, and that any country 
destitute of the rocks of this era, must 
be, of necessity, destitute of coal. 


The rocks of New-York are, all] of 


them, of an age anterior to the carbon- 
iferous; and hence, either geology is 
worse than false, or else there is no 
coal in New-York. 

It is useless to attempt to find, if not 
another horn to the dilemma, at least a 
loop-hole of retreat, from the bro:d- 
ness of this assertion, by suggesting 
that the coal-bearing rocks, and the 
coal, may have been overlooked. Geo- 
logical strata do not exist in patches 
and beds; this rock does not occur 
upon A’s farm, and that upon B’s, and 
the other upon C’s; and it is by no 


means necessary to visit every rood of 


the surface of the strata, to decide upon 
its geological structure. 

But if New-York contain no avail- 
able coal, she is yet by no means desti- 
tute of an abundance of most valuable 
minerals. And first, let us speak of the 
immense deposites of iron ore with 
which the state abounds. The iron 
ore of New-York is of three species— 
the magnetic, and specular iron ores, 
and the hydrous peroxide. The first 
mentioned abounds in Orange, Rock- 
land, Putnam, and in all the extreme 
northern counties of the state. It oc- 
curs in the primitive rocks in beds, or 
deposites of variable widths and un- 
known depths, easily worked, and in- 
alculable in extent. Dr. Emmons 
computes that in one bed, the Sand- 
ford mine, in Essex county, there are 
within ten feet of the surface néarly 
7,000,000 of tons of ore, which may be 
raised without the use of gunpowder. 
And there are, in many of the counties 
mentioned, townships of just such beds 
asthese. Thespecular iron ore is also 
abundantly disseminated, both in St. 


Lawrence, Jefferson, and in many of 


the western counties, where itis called 
c'ay iron ore, or lenticular iron ore. 
The hydrous peroxide, underthe names 
of bog ore, limonite, &c., is found in 
considerable quantities in the south- 
eastern counties. 
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Most of these ores contain from 60 
to 70 per cent. of metallic iron, an 
amount which renders them, taken 
as a whole, equal to any inthe world, 

The manufacture of iron commenced 
in this state at a very early period. “Jt 
was actively carried on in Orange 
county previous to tue Revolution,” 
But the following table will show its 
origin and increase in New-York: 


In 1776, mannfacture had commenced 
in Orange county. 

In 1810, were manufactured $800,000 
worth of iron. 

In 1830, were manufactured $3,700,000 
worth of irou, in three bundred and thirty- 
five iron works. . 

In 1835, were manufactured $4,700,000 
worth of iron in four hundred and thirty. 
tour iron works. : 

In 1840,* were manufactured 29,088 tons 
cast, and 53,693 tons of bar iron, worth, 
the former, at $30, and the latter, at $80 
per ton, with the value of hardware mann- 
factured in the state, amounting to 
$1,566,974 added, a total of $6,735,054. 

In 1845, were manufactured $8,994,000 
worth of iron in five hundred iron works, 


This tableshows a flattering increase 
in this great enterprise ; but Dr. Beck 
points out some defects in the method 
of manufacture generally pursued, well 
worthy the consideration, not only of 
those pecuniarily interested in it, but 
of all who are watching the progress of 
the arts among us. 

In the first place, let it be premised 
that there are some reasons why New- 
York can manufacture iron as cheaply 
as any country of Europe, or any of 
her sister states. Her ores are as 
abundant as those of any country. 
They are as pure as those of any 
country, and twice as prolific, cent per 
cent, in iron, as the common English 
ores. In the cheapness of her fuel, 
but few countries can compete with 
her. 

Moreover, there are reasons why 
New-York can manufacture as good 
iron as any country in the world. ‘The 
best iron that comes into the markets of 
the world is made at Dannemora, in 
Sweden. But this iron is made from 
the same magnetic oxide, so extensive- 
ly abounding in this state, and so ex- 
tensively made use of by our iron-mas- 
ters. Besides, it is like New-York 
ores, reduced with charcoal—the best 


* ‘Ve copy from the census returns, printed by William Allen. 
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fuel used—and which the English em- 
ployed until they changed it for the 
charcoal of bituminous ceal, coke, only 
fromthe superior cheapness of the latter. 
But in the teeth of these considera- 
tions, what are the facts with regard to 
American iron? ‘That it is not se good 
as foreign iron, any price current shows, 
That it is not so cheap, the alleged 
necessity of a tariff of 60 to 100 per 
cent., or more, to protect the home 
manufacture, evident witness. 
Now, wherefore? Dr. Beck says: 


bears 


“Tt may, in part, be ascribed to want of 
skill, in conducting the mining operations, 
and in following out the details of the man- 
afacture. In regard to the first of these 
points it may be remarked, that the rais- 
ing ot the ores has heretofore been con- 
ducted in the rudest and most 
manner With a few exceptions, the 
whole object of the proprietors of our 
mines seems to have been to obtain a pre- 


careless 


sent supply of ore, at the cheape st and 
easiest rate. Hence, excavatious have 
often been improperly made, and good 
beds of ore have not unfrequently been 
rendered ‘ 
rocks, or by vast collections of rubbish 
which have accumulated. The 
quence of these injudicious, and in some 
instances, ruinous operations, the result 
oftentimes of false notions of economy, 
has been to render this branch of mining a 
peculiarly expensive and precarious em- 
ployment. This, of course, mast have an 
effect upon the m inutacture ; and itis not 
too much to say, that until this business is 
that skill 


tto bear upon it in other 


valueless by 


conse- 


conducted with science and 
which are broug 
there will 


case, one important element of success. 


countries, be wanting, in our 
“A review of the processes of manufac- 
ture, pursued in some parts of the state, 
will, | think, afford another clue to the 
causes which have served to depress this 
brauch of industry.” —Beck's Min. p. 38. 


Our limits forbid a copy of Professor 
Beck’s review of the processes of man- 
ufacture. He includes them under 
four heads. 

Ist. The want of perfection in the 
furnaces in common use. 

2nd. A want of science inthe proper 
choice of fluxes, and in their proper 
adaptation to the different ores. 

3d. ‘That the ores are not generally 
roasted. bs 

4th. That an inferiorquality of char- 
coal is generally manufactured, and 
used by iron smelters. 

Prof. Beck has fortified himself in 
his objections to the processes made 
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use of by the New-York iron-masters, 
by reference to a few facts, for the 
truth of which he is responsible; but 
which, emanating from any source less 
high, might seem almost incredible. 
For instance, he says, that 3 tons of 
the ore of the Arnold mine, N. Y., at 
70 per cent. of pure iron, equals 4,704 
lbs. metallic iron, while 34 tons of 
English ore, the clay iron-stone, the 
common ore of the English, at 35 per 
cent., equals 2,744 lbs. of metallic iron, 
or a balance in favor of three tons of 
Arnold ore, over three and one-half 
tons of English clay iron-stone, of 
1,960 lbs of metallic iron. But our 
manufacturers require three tons of 
Arnold ore to make one ton of bar- iron, 
while the English consume but three 
and one-half tons of clay iron-stone in 
the manufacture of the same quantity 
of wrought iron. Or, while of Arnold 
ore, 3 tons contain 4,704 lbs., aud pro- 
duce one ton; of English ore, 34 tons 
contain 2,744 lbs., and produce one ton, 
showing a loss of 1,960 Ibs.! in the 
manufacture of each ton of bar-iron by 
the American iron-master. And this 
loss of almost one hundred per cent., 
in addition to the perhaps necessary 
loss of about 25 per cent., which the 
English manufacturer sustains. 

Dr. Beck tells us again, page 
that— 


9 
42, 


“Small globules, or buttons, of nearly 
pure iron, or of the metal slightly Ox} lised, 
found in hard and 
glassy compound, (the scori,) and by treat- 
ing this refuse 
of finx, a large proportion of metallic tron 
is obtained. informed by the con- 


ductor of a furnace, in Dutchess county, 


are sometimes the 


with an additional portion 


{ was 


that a heap of this scorm, which he had 
considered as without value, and which 
he intended to have removed from his 
premises at some expense, had been 


found te be worth more than $3000, for the 
iron which it contained.” 


Though we cannot follow Dr. Beck 
through his criticisms, we cannot for- 
bear a remark or two upon one or two 
points connected with this highly inter- 
esting subject. For herein, we 
lieve, is contained the answer to the 
question last propounded. 

Our iron-masters need a tariff to en- 
able them profitably to compete with 
European rivals. They need it, not 
because there is so much difference in 
the price of labor on the two continents, 
but because, in Europe, the highest 


be- 
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science has been devoted, and is still 
devoted to the process of procuring iron 


from its ores, and to the processes of 


manufacturing it when procured. Care- 
ful analysis of the ores are made, and 
then of the scori#, which comes from 
the furnace, and then fluxes, procured 
and used, exactly adapted to the neces- 
sities of the case. But with us too 
much is empiricism. The operation 
of procuring the metal iron from its 
ores, is, from first to last, a chemical 
one, dependant wholly upon chemical 
principles for its existence. The smel- 
ter is the metallurgist, and he has be- 
fore hin a chemical problem; he is 
required to analyze a certain ore of 
iron, and to procure from it all its val- 
uable ingredient, rejecting the value- 
less portions. Suppose he guess at 
the constitution of the ore, then guess 
at the nature and amount of his flux, 
will it be strange if, after all, his scorix 
prove richer in iron than some ores! 
Will it be strange, that his guess-work 
should not quite successfully compete 
with the seience of such men as Gahn 
and Berzelius ? 

Sut, besides this, hundreds of years 
of experience, and properly directed 
science, have brought the shape of the 
furnace of the European iron-manu- 
facturer almost to perfection. No heat 
is suffered to be wasted. The com- 
bustion of the same coal, at one and the 
same time, smelts the ore, puddles the 
cast iron into iron to be wrought—ce- 
ments stee|—reheats the bars of newly 
made iron, for welding and remanufac- 
ture; calcines lime for a flux; carbon- 
ises wood for the fuel of the furnace ; 
and then often in addition, burns bricks. 
In place of science, skill, economy, we 
have a tariff! The results of the ex- 
perience, inventions and skill of Europe 
are excluded by law, to give perma- 
nency to folly, waste and ignorance 
among us. 

In speaking of some of these very 
recent improvements, M. d’Andelarre, 
in one of the departments of France, 
in a letter states : 


“ Our puddling farnaces,* heated alto- 
gether by the gas lost from the mouth of 
our blast, (i. e., smelting furnace,) has 


[ December, 


been attended with the most complete 
success, which rarely happens in the first 
attempts at the application of any im- 
provement, which most generally require 
long experience. We lighted up our fur. 
nace on the morning of the 5th, and putin 
the first charge at 11 o’clock on the mor. 
ning of the 6th, and shingled, (i. ¢., ex. 
posed the puddled iron to the trip-ham- 
mer,) the same day, at three quarters 
past 12. The accomplishment of these re. 
sults so quickly, passed our expectations, 
resulting in— 

Ist. An economy of the total amount of 
fuel used in the refining of iron, (which, 
in a farnace with two doors, amounted, in 
twenty-four hours, to 6000 lbs. of bitam- 
inous coal, costing twelve dollars.) 

2d. Improvement in the quality of the 
iron. 

3d. The loss was very small, being 5 
instead of 20 per cent. (100 in New-York) 
by the old process 

4th. The operations of the furnaces are 
much improved.” 


It is a credit to American ingenuity 
that this enterprise has been attended 
with so much of successas it has been, 
But the time must come, and might 
already have come, but for * protec- 
tion,”’ when it should be just as impos- 
sible to import ordinary iron into Am- 
eriea as it is ordinary cottons, or as it is 
to ‘* carry coals to Newcastle.” 

The ordinary ore of lead, the sub 
phuret, or galena, is found in no less 
than twelve counties of this state, but 
it is to be feared, in none so situated as 
to be mined cheaply enough to be 
brought into competition with the Mis- 
sissippi lead. Atleast the experience 
of several mining companies in various 
parts of the state seems to warrant this 
conclusion. Zine and copper also ex- 
ist, but so faras yet discovered, in small 
quantities; manganese and arsenic in 
proportionately — larger. New- York 
contains, too, endless quantities of ma- 
terials for bricks, pottery, and even 
porcelain; hundreds of square miles of 
easily-procured building stone of the 
finest qualities—granite, marble, and 
the Potsdam sand-stone, which latter is 
a very perfect free-stone.{ Nor is 
there any scarcity of lime-stone pro- 
per for conversion into lime, nor of that 
species of lime-stone from which the 


* Furnaces in which cast iron is converted into the state of wrought iron. 


t Silliman’s Journal, Vol. I., N.S., p. 97. 


J. L. Smith. 


t According to the census of 1840, the valne of marble, granite and other stone procured in 
the state, was $1,679,015, and the number of persons employed, 3715. 
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hydraulic cements are procured. With 
regard to her marbles, it may be fear- 
lessly asserted that no country in the 
world possesses finer—whether fine- 
ness, color or durability be made the 
test of excellence. We scarcely need 
mention the inexhaustible beds of that 
jmportant manure, gypsum, in which 
so many portions of the Union are de- 
ficient. 

There exist within the limits of this 
state the richest salt-springs which 
have yet been discovered in the world. 
They are scattered about a portion of 
Onondaga and Cayuga counties, and 
extend even farther west, always occu- 
pying the same geological position— 
the Onondaga salt group. The strong- 
est of these springs is at Syracuse. Its 
strength will be better understood by 
reference to the following tabular state- 
ment: (Beck, Min., p. 112.) 

Of the water of the ocean, from 300 to 
350 galls. make 56 Ibs. of salt. 

Of the salines of Boons lick, Mo., 450 
galls. will make the same quantity of salt. 


Chloride of Sodium, (pure salt) 
Magnesium 
Calcium 
Sulphate of Magnesia, (Epsom Salts) 
Carbonate of Lime 
Sulphate of do., (Gypsum) 
Water 


a 


These impurities may be divided into 
two classes, the first of which, as gyp- 
sum and carbonate of lime, do not of 
themselves injure the qualities of the 
salt at all, and are only injurious upon 
the old principle of ** impenetrability,”’ 
for where they are no salt can be. The 
other class, comprising the chlorides 
of magnesium and calcium, and the sul- 
phate of magnesia, which constitute 
the ** bitte injure the salt in two 
Ways: Ist, if affecting its taste; and 
2d, by their ready deliquescence, caus- 
ing the salt in which they exist to im- 
bibe water more easily and in greater 
amount than if it were pure. 


rns, 


Carbonates of Lime and Magnesia 
Sulphate of Lime, (Gypsum) 
Sulphate of Soda ap ee » 
Chiorides of Calcium and ) 
Chioride of Sodium, (pure salt) 


* With Epsom Salts. 
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Of the salines of Shawnetown IIL, it 
takes 123 galls. 

Of the salines of Zanesville, O., 95 galls. 

Of the salines of Kenhawa, Va., 75 galls. 

Of the salines of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
from 50 to 60 galls. 

Of the salines of Old Wells, at Syracuse, 
from 40 to 50 galls. 

And of the salines of New Wells, at Syra- 
cuse, from 30 to 35 galls. 


But these quantities of brine, besides 
yielding 56 Ibs. of salt, also afford certain 
other saline matters, which deteriorate 
the salt. The separation of these impuri- 
ties constitutes the most difficult por- 
tion of the salt manufacturer’s art: and 
the contamination of these in greater 
or less proportions affects the value and 
price of the various salts of the world. 
The nature of these impurities and 
their universality will be better under- 
stood from the subjoined statement : 


One thousand parts of Syracuse brine 
(new well) and of ordinary sea water, 
contain— 


Sea Water, Syracuse Brine. 


‘phon becuse Sten OSs) dsb ee ee 
é SG kes cu ssetie Ee eee 
bs Diteane Sec oom SPiliaoid:e wise anc en 
Sea Van bab.e peAan Of a 
je wSb Neh oe wale Okiacas eens Me 
ikennwetndaned DGS.A,.. Wc éceenBles 
1000.0 1000.0 


Our limits would forbid anything like 
a correct explanation of the means to 
which manufacturers resort to separate 
these substances from salt. We can 
only show our readers how well out 
own succeed, compared with the ma- 
kers of other kinds of salt. The analy- 
sis of the foreign kinds were executed 
by the late distinguished chemist, Dr. 
Henry, of Manchester; those of the 
domestic by Dr. Beck. 


One thousand parts of the follow- 
ing most celebrated salts of the world 
contain 


he Il. ITT. IV. V. 
..0.32 3.42 2.80 0.23 na 
..6.96 17.50 13.16* 8.77 16.50t 
sul aew stan 2.01 pe 
we Red oe 3.18 nto ee 0.13 
990.96 975.90 984.04 988.99 983.25 
999.96 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 999.88 


t And other saline matter, 
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I. Salt made by solar evaporation at 
Geddes and Syracuse, average of five 
of Dr. Beck’s analyses. 

II. Salt made by boiling at Salina, 


common barrel salt, average of three of 


Dr. Beck’s analyses. 

III. Turk’s Island salt, from sea wa- 
ter by solar evaporation. 

IV. Liverpool fine salt. 

V. Cheshire crushed rock. 

A more extended collection of analy- 
ses confirms what this limited table 
shows; that the solar salt of Syracuse 
and Geddes is the purest salt manufac- 
tured in the world. 
the principal kinds of salt of the mar- 
kets of the world, the “ Liverpool fine 
salt’ ranks next to the one already re- 
ferred to; and but two of the seven- 
teen, except the ones ulready referred 
to, are so much as one per cent. better 
than the salt made by boiling at Salina, 
the ordinary barrel salt, numbered two 
in the table of analyses, and six are 
found inferior to this species. Indeed, 
it is evident that with proper precau- 
tions this salt might be made equal to 
any. The process of manufacture is 
good enough—it only needs reasonable 
care in carrying it out. 

Respecting the origin of these, and 
other salines, there are two prevalent 
theories. 

Ist. It is supposed they derived 
their salt from quantities of that min- 
eral disseminated through the marly 
and other soft rocks, which form to the 
depth of as many as six hundred feet, 
the geological strata of the whole re- 
gion in which the salt springs occur. 
How the existence of these small 
patches or particles of salt, dissemina- 
ted through the rock, is explained, is 
not easy to be understood. Still some 
very plausible arguments are adduced 
in favor of its truth. For instance, it 
is a fact, that throughout the strata 
which constitute the Onondaga 
group, there are found numerous cavi- 
ties of a hopperform shape, and also 
marly crystals of the same form. Now, 
this is a form in which salt sometimes 
crystalises, and it is contended that 
from the solution of the once contained 
salt, these cavities have their origin; 
when these cavities became filled with 
marl, there were formed the hopper- 
shaped marly crystals just alluded to. 
It is urged, too, that the longer these 
and other salt springs are worked, the 


salt 
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weaker they become, and that sinking 
them to a lower depth invariably 
strengthens them. 

2d. Dr. Beck has offered another, 
and to our mind, more plausible theory 
—one which, if we mistake not, is gen- 
erally entertained. It is, that there 
exists in that portion of the state, 
abounding in salt springs, large beds of 
His position is fortified by 
several to which we 
may be allowed to refer. He objects 
to the other theory as insufficient to 
account for the fact, and as poorly sus- 
tained by observation. He contends 
that a similarity of geological position 
with the beds of salt, of various parts 
of the world, idea: and 
moreover, urges in behalf of his opinion, 
the existence of what are called * sink 
holes,’ which have been observed to be 
suddenly formed, and which are seen 
already formed in great numbers about 
the borders of Onondaga lake. These 


fossil salt. 


considerations, 


confirms his 


* sink holes’ are funnel-shaped 
cavities of various sizes, from four 
or five feet wide, to ten or twelve, 


and from sixteen to twenty or more 
deep. These claimed to be 
caused by the solution of blocks, or 


are 


masses of some soluble mineral as salt, 
thus leaving cavities, which are filled 
by the subsidence of the earth above. 
These “sink / ’ 
they are called in England, exist very 
( he shire, 


or brim slips, as 
similar in 
England, where beds of salt have been 
discovered, and they are there, as here, 


appearance in 


known to be occasionally formed. 

Other arguments are 
both sides of the question, and it is al- 
together impossible to decide which is 
correct. If the latter 
true, doubtless some future boring will 


on 


19 
a iduced 


supposition be 


of these beds, as 
similar ones did in Cheshire, and in 
Washington county, Virginia, where a 
revealed a bed of 


thickness. 


reveal the existence 


boring of 235 feet 
fossil salt of fifty or Sixty feet 
It need not be objected to the value of 
such a discovery, that the cost of sink- 
ing a shaft and raising the mineral salt, 
would make it worthless ; wate might 
be let down upon it, and when satura- 
ted with salt, pumped up. The value 
of such a method of procedure may 
be partially estimated, when it is un- 
derstood that the 
brine lacks from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
saturation. It may be mentioned asa 


strong Syracuse 
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fact, also, that similar means are re- 
sorted to at the Cheshire mines, where 
more salt is manufactured than at any 
other sulines in the world. We may 
add, that deep borings may reveal, as 
they already have revealed, the exist- 
ence of stronger brine, if not such 
beds as those of which we have spo- 
ken. At any rate it seems to us, as it 
does to Dr. B., that it might be well to 
osecute a system of improvements, 
which has already resulted in so much 
benefit to the springs. 

We cannot take leave of this branch 
of our subject, without bearing to the 
report of Dr. Beck the strongest testi- 
mony of our high opinion of its merits. 
Whether valued for accuracy and co- 
piousness of description, or fullness of 
detail, it is the rade mecum of the stu- 
dent of New-York mineralogy. 

But we pass to a brief consideration 
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of the geological portion of the sur- 
vey. 

The New-York geologists have di- 
vided the rocks of the state into 29 to 
31 divisions, the names and super-posi- 
tion of which are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table. We attempted, at con- 
siderable labor, to append to our table 
the thicknesses of the various 
The truth is, however, that it is alto- 
gether impossible to state them with 
any degree of accuracy. Many of the 
strata, which, at the Helderberg Moun- 
tains, possess considerable thickness, 
have disappeared at the Niagara river ; 
and others, still, which do not exist at 
all east of Oneida county, have like- 
wise disappeared at the Niagara. The 
names of these groups of rocks, com- 
mencing with the lowest, are as fol- 
lows: 


rocks. 


Remarks 


1, Primary class. 2 Granite, Gneiss, &c. Covers about 8 to 10,000 sq. m 

9, Potsdam sand-stone. ) - Sandstone. Oldest fossiliferous rock 

3, Caleiferous group | = - calcareous. 

4, Black River lime-stone. \ = 

5. Trenton lime-stone (> 

6. Utica slate > 

7. Hudson River group. } “ Caleareous S. stone & shale Thickness of Cham. div. 1500 ft. 
&. Gray sand-stone - 

1. Medina sand-stone ) 5 

10. Oneida Conglomerate. 4 5 Coarse sand-stone. Dr. Emmons thinks same as last 
11. Clinton group | = Shale, lime-stone, sand-st'n. Contains iron ore. 
13. O daga salt group Shale with lime-stone Contains salt springs & gyps’m- 
14, Water lime Limestone Contains hydraulic lime-stone 
15. Penutamerus lime a 
16. Delthy in sl - 
Hall here inserts | limestones, “ the Encrinal’’ and “‘ Upper Pentamerus.” 

17. Orisk. sand-stone ? 


18. Candagalli ent Sand-stone 
19. Scoharie crit 


iva lime-stone. 


“Ald Biaqs ” 


20. Onond 
22. Marcellus shale 
23. Hamilton group 
%4. Tully lime-stone 


21. Corniferous “a | 


may 


25. Gen. slate 
26. Portage 


| 

| 

\ ’ 

roupe ( Sand-stone. 
Vanuxem 
} 


Al 


here inserts the 
7 


27. Chemung group 


28. Catskill group 


Lower stratum of Carboniferous sys- 
tem follows. 
Upon the surface of all lies the Quar- 


Shale and lime-stone 


‘ Ithica Group 
Shale and sand-stone. 
Old red sand-stone 


1000 feet thick. 


00 ft. thick on Ger 
* which Hall classes with 


1500 ft. thick, End N. Y 


river, 


syst'm 


tenary system, composed of, Ist, trans- 
ported materials, and 2d, local mate- 
rials. 


[To be Continued.] 
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UPWARD! 


Cease your wild fluttering, Thoughts that fill the soul ! 
Silence awhile, ’tis but the hour of birth! 
Spurn not impatiently the mind’s control, 
Nor seek the clouds ere ye have looked on earth ! 
Still your strung beating till the day has gone 
And starry eve comes on ! 


Why would ye sweep so proudly through the sky, 
With fearless wing the snow-crowned hills above, 
Where the strong eagle scarcely dares to fly, 
And the cloud-armies thunder as they rove— 
Make in the solitude of storms your path 
And tempt the lightning’s wrath ? 


Will ye not linger in the earth’s green fields 
Till the first feebleness of youth is o'er, 
Clasp the fresh joy that young existence yields 
In the bright present, and desire no more ? 
Lulled among blossoms, down Life’s morning stream 
Glide, in Elysian dream ! 


Throb not so wildly, restless spirit, now ! 
Deep and undying though thy impulse be, 
Would not the roses wither on thy brow, 
When from thy weary chains at last made free 
In such hot glare, would not the proud crest stoop, 
And the scorched pinion droop? 


? 


I pause. In might the thronging thoughts arise : 
Hopes unfulfilled and glory yet afar, 
» - - 
Vague, restless longings, that would seek the skies, 
And back in flame come like a falling star. 
I hear ye in the heart's loud beating seek 
A voice wherewith to speak. 


“ Say, can the children of a loftier sphere 
Find on the earth the freedom they desire ? 
Can the strong spirit fold its pinions here 
And give to joy the utterance of its lyre ? 
Can the fledged eaglet, born where sunbeams burn, 
Back into darkness turn ? 


** Must not the wing that would aspire to sweep 
Through realms undarkened by the breath of sin, 
Dare in its earliest flight the trackless deep, 
Nor faint and feebly on the earth begin— 
Mount as a soaring lark, in morning's glow, 
And leave the mists below ? 


‘‘ We feel. in heaven’s own ether, calm and high, 
A god-like strength, the storms of earth to stem ; 
The volleyed thunders from our pathway fly— | 
We twine the lightning for a diadem ! 
Far, far below, the clouds in darkness move 
Ty} cae I 5 } « } 7 
ne sun 1s bright above! 


‘** No soul can soar too loftily, whose aim | 
Is God-given Truth and brother-love of man ; 
Who builds in hearts the altars of his fame, 
And ends in love what sympathy began. 
Spirit, ascend! though far thy flight may be, 
God then is nearer thee ! 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GOETHE.* 


We regard this work as one of the 
most valuable contributions recently 
made to English literature; and it is, 
indeed, surprising, as the editor re- 
marks in his Preface, that a Life of 
himself, by the most eminent of Ger- 
man poets, should never before have 
been rendered into English. It is true, 
that a work purporting to be a version 
of the famous ** Truth and Poetry” 
was once put forth, but it was such a 
wretched and disgraceful affair that it 
deserves no further mention. The per- 
sons, therefore, who have undertaken 
this new translation are the first to put 
us in possession of the real thing. But 
before speaking of their success, we 
have a few remarks to make on the 
subject of the autobiography, viz. — 
Jounn WourcanG Gorrue. 

In approaching a contemplation of 
this man, the two things that strike one 
are, first, the exceeding diversity of the 
opinions men, every way competent to 
judge, hold concerning him ; and second- 
ly, his singular impassiveness to the 
external influences of his age. and at 
the same time his singular fidelity to 
the deeper spirit of that age. ; 

The critics, both learned and small, 
are sorely puzzled what to make of 
Goethe, either as an author or a man. 
That he has talent of a very high kind 
none of them deny; that he was able 
to influence his fellow-men in a way 
that few ever have done, is a fact of 
history which they are as little disposed 
todeny. But what troubles them is, 
to assign him his true place in the lite- 
rary Olympus—to measure the height 
of his throne, and to lay down the metes 
and bounds of his rightful jurisdiction. 
Was he a god, a demi-god, or only a 
well-dressed and specious-look ing de- 
vil? Was hea poet in the true sense ? 
Were his conc eptions of art of the lof- 
tiest kind? Had he any meaning in 
those clear yet enigmatical—those tran- 
sparent but most profound fifty volumes 
ot his? And above all, what manner 
of man was he—a good man or a bad ? 
—a Christian, or only a gigantic Hea- 
then? Was he sensualist or pantheist, 


* Truth and Poetry : from My Life 
Parke Godwin. 


Translated from the German of Goethe. 
Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. 


or atheist, or nothing at all?—behind his 
age or in advance of it ?—the most im- 
movable of conservatives or the deepest 
of radicals ?—one who lived exclusively 
for his own selfish glory, or who bad 
some touches of humanityinhim? Was 
that majestic calmness the calmness of 
the dead marble statue, or of the serene 
sunny sky which embraces all in its 
warm bosom? And finally, what effect 
is the Goethean literature yet te have 
on the destiny of mankind or the world? 

These are the questions which the 
critics to whom we have referred an- 
swer so variously. They have fought 
battles over his remains, with the vigor 
and ferocity of religious fanatics. It 
has been estimated that what bas been 
written about him these last fifty years 
would of itseif form no inconsiderable 
library. Anecdotes, conversations, bi- 
ographies, essays, criticisms, reviews, 
lampoons, poems and elegies are pour- 
ed forth with frightful profusion. Sin- 
gle dramas of his have been made the 
basis of whole courses of lectures. Only 
Shakspeare has been more volumin- 
ously discoursed of, and only Dante 
the occasion of fiercer controversies.— 
Between Menzel ard Riemer, or Heine 
and Carlyle, how wide the difference ! 
Yet it does not appear that the general 
mind has arrived at any clearer concep- 
tion than it had at first. In the face of 
all attempts to elucidate him he excites 
as much doubt and dispute as ever he 
did ; and in spite of all detraction he 
sits aloft, sublime and luminous as ever. 
There is surely something in a nature 
which can arouse such never-ending 
admiration and aversion to justify the 
ado of the world. 

Then, again, there is a most perplex- 
ing mystery in his very aspect. He 
seems the hardest and yet the most sus- 
ceptible of men. He strikes some as 
the perfect embodiment of his times, 
and others as one most selfishly indifler- 
ent to his times. He lived during the 
most tumultuous period the world has 
ever seen, and he stands out as the 
calmest and most steadfast object that is 
to be met with in that whole period. 


Edited by 


New-York. 1846. 
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Consider only what great men and what 
great events moved before him on the 
field of Europe and America, and then 
consider how few of them are so much 
as even mentioned—not dwelt upon- 

in his half hundred volumes of various 
writings! His lifetime saw the seven 
years’ war of Germany, so fruitful in 
disastrous incidents and bitter hatreds ; 
it saw the portentous eruption of the 
first French revolution, when the 
whole of European society was shaken 
to its centre, as the begrimed giant of 
maddened Democracy shook its blood- 
red fists in the face of Oppression ; and 
it saw, also, the last French revolution, 
the “ glorious three days”’ so dear to 
Frenchmen ; it saw the calm triumph 
of the American patriots, and a mighty 
nation spring up in the deserts, almost 
in a single day; and at the same time 
it saw many of the grandest achieve- 
ments of modern science, with the 
wondrous growth of German literature, 
from its puling infancy to its com- 
plete and noble manhood. During 
that lifetime, too, the greatest cele- 
brities of the nineteenth century, 


in war, in intellect, in action, made 


their entrances and exits. Frederick 
the Great, Napoleon, Wellington, 


Washington, Cuvier, Byron, Schiller, 
Kant, Lessig, Herder, Wieland, Man- 
zoni, Swedenborg, and a host of simi- 
lar men, were all contemporaries, and 
in one familiar friends of our 
poet. He wasan attentive watcher of 
their doings and sayings in this world. 
He professes to have been signally in- 
fluenced by most of them in his own 
developement. It is clear that their 


sense, 


lives affected the destinies of man- 
kind strongly, either for better or 


worse. Yet when we look through 
the many writings of the German, we 
find scarcely a distinct trace of their 
existence. A character so singular in 
its position, and so variously judged of, 
is worthy of our study. 

Mr. Emerson, in a recent series of 
lectures on great men, is reported to 
have spoken of Goethe, not as a poet or 
artist, but merely asthe Writer. This, 
like all the other literary judgments of 
this accomplished talker, is novel, but 
superficial and adequate. There is 
that in Goethe which places him infi- 
nitely above one who can skilfully 
handle his pen. If we might refer to 
men who better illustrate Mr. Emer- 
son’s notions of the writer, we should 
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say that Lope De Vega, with his thou- 
sand play s. With his ceaseless | lerary 
fertility, with his mechanical method of 
turning off books, as the spinner will 


turn you off bobbins, was a writ we 
should say that Kotzebue, who once 
filled the world with his dramas, novels 


and voyages, was a writer; or to tuke a 
higher instance than either of these, 
that Sir Walter Scott, with his hun- 
dred volumes of verse, essay, history, 
biography, criticism and romance, « very 
page of which once held thousands en- 
tranced, was a writer, (though Scott 
too was not without a touch of the poet 
and artist.) But Goethe takes rank 
high above these restless and all-ae- 
He would have 
been great, had the goose-quill never 
been invented—great with the pencil of 
the painter, or with the eye glass of the 
in his inmost soul 
he was formed for the loftiest walks of 
His place is in the 
region with our Dantes, Calde- 
and He 
born poet and great man, whose flight 
was among the stars of the clearest 
empyrean. 

Let us, however, speak cu- 
rately, and say, that in our view, Goethe 
was the ARTIST OF HIS We do 
not mean by this that he nota 
thinker, for art always implies thought. 


He was. too, a ripe scholar, a states- 


complished peumen. 


naturalist, because 


intellectual action. 
same 
was 


rons Shakspeares. 


more 


AGE. 


was 


man of no mean e pac ity, a ph | sopher 
of patient research and profound cener- 
alizations, a man of various and general 
ability, and of the noblest character ; but 
we cannot, by considering him in iny 
of these lights, explain his whole being, 
or get at the inmost central principle 
of his enigmatical and manifold life. 
When, however, we regard him as 
‘‘the artistof his age,” the contradic- 
tions of his career become plain; the 


t 


riddles of his works are solved; the pe- 
culiar characteristics of his conduct as 
a man are justified. 

Yet why do we call him an artist? 
Because he in any way enlarged the 
original domains of art?) Because he 
has new principles by 
which the results of art can be pro- 
duced ? Because he has hit upon a 
philosophy of art which lays bare the 
wondrous secrets of that enchanted re- 
highest 


discovered 


gion, and explains to man the 
of his natural gifts—his power to cre- 
ate? By no means: for, in these re- 
spects, Goethe is not in advance of 
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others that we could name among the 
moderns ; and if he had been, would 
yather pass as the philosopher of art 
than its representative. But because 
his patural endowments were com- 
pletely those of the artist ; because his 
whole life and training were those of 
the artist; because he has produced 
finer specimens of art than any other 
modern man; because he had the 
loftiest conceptions of the functions of 
art, and because he was completely 
possessed by the idea of art, and devo- 
ted to it with passionate, absorbing de- 
yotion. His whole outward and in- 
ward life were but one grand picture ; 
a soft atmosphere of beauty surrounds 
all his works, and was the elemect 
which he breathed; and he saw in the 
issues and tendencies of art, a univer- 
sality and grandeur of developement, 
which no man before him had ever 
seen so clearly, and no contemporary 
has so successfully embodied or ex- 
pressed. What religion is to some 
men, or science to others, art was to 
Goethe. There isacertain philosophy 
whose favorite phrase is that men have 
each of them a mission upon earth. 
They are sent from the Gods to bear 


to humanity some fragment of the 
eternal goodness, beauty and_ truth. 


Thus, it was the mission of Moses to 
guide the Jews, of Luther to fight the 
world hattles of Protestantism, of 
Washington to incorporate democracy, 
of Kant to establish metaphysics, and 


} 


of Shakspeare to create the everlast- 
ing drama. Well, in the phraseology 
of this class of speculators, we may say, 
that it was Goethe’s mission to embody 
the artistic strivings of the nineteenth 
century. 

We shall not here enter into an ab- 
stract of Goethe’s life, as presented 
in these charming volumes: nor at- 
tempt a criticism of bis works, reserv- 
ing! oth topics for a future occasion ; 


but we cannot omit recommending his 
writings in a body to the American 
public, as an admirable introduction to 
the study of art. 

There is nothing in which this coun- 
try is so deficient as in a proper appre- 
ciation of art; there is nothing which 
would do it more good, than a general 
diffusion of art. The activities of our 
people are strongly enough engaged in 
the various interests of religion, poli- 
tics, and social improvement; but the 
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true regulator of all these, what would 
soften and harmonize, while it would 
lend a charm to all—the worship of 
beauty—we most irreligiously neglect. 
There are many men among us, it is 
true, excellent amateurs in the schools ; 
we have also a few painters and poets 
who cherish a deep feeling of art, 
which they strive to express; but art 
is, as yet, in no sense a taste or an idea 
with the multitude, and is pursued by 
few with life-long and single devotion. 
There is not a professorship in any 
college or learned society, m any part 
of the land, that so much as embraces 
the subject of art. There are no grand 
and deathless models of art, in its sey- 
eral departments, anywhere to be 
found,—and nine-tenths of our culti- 
vated men, while they are, perhaps, as 
well-developed as the cultivated men 
of other nations in science and moral- 
ity, have scarcely a glimmering of the 
vital and profound significance of art. 
We seek truth as energetically as oth- 
ers—we love goodness as zealously as 
others,—but we do not, as we should 
do, cherish the sincere and devout 
sentiment of Beauty. 

Yet the cultivation of this sentiment, 
a profound sense of the glory and ma- 
gic of life, is as necessary to the full 
growth of a man or people as a know- 
ledge of natural laws or the practice of 
virtue. Indeed, in the peculiar condi- 
tion at which the culture of this nation 
has arrived, there is a special necessity 
for the influences of art. The uncouth 
discipline of the pioneer, in subjecting 
the wilderness, joined to the rough fa- 
miliarity of democratic freedom, have 
bred other than fine and lofty tastes in 
the general popular habits. The re- 
finement of our thought has not kept 
pace with its vigor. We are violent 
rather than strong, and the robustness 
and wild impulse of a consciousness of 
liberty and youth must be tempered 
and elevated by the genial regimen of 
artistic culture. The infant giant, cra- 
died as he was in storms, and nour- 
ished amid the forests and rocks, by his 
own wild independent force, has now 
to train his spirit to an ideal beauty, 
that his form may glow with athletic 
proportion, and his limbs move in 
music. 

If now, however, any one should 
ask us to define what we mean by art, 
we should be sorely puzzled for an an- 
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swer. There are few things so utterly 
useless, and at the same time so hard 
to get at asa definition. Every body 
knows what is meant by truth, yet 
nobody is prepared to say what is truth ; 
everybody knows what goodness means, 
yet nobody can furnish a satisfactory 
description of goodness in words. It 
is the same with art; and all we can 
do, therefore, is to speak of it in a 
general way. All we know is, that 
art is man’s mode of giving expression 
to his feeling of beauty. It is man’s 
mode peculiarly ; for while the bee 
and the beaver almost rival him in me- 
chanical ingenuity, and the angels sur- 
pass him in knowledge, he alone ap- 
propriates the domain of art. 

Art, too, is an expression; not the 
mere consciousness that beauty exists, 
nor yet the vague desire to penetrate 
into the regions of the eternally fair 
and perfect, but an actual embodiment 
in outward forms, of the all-pervading 
spirit. 

This spirit is what we call beauty, 


and is co-eternal with the spirit of 


truth and goodness. Its source is God, 
whose infinite Love, flowing through 
the channels of His infinite Wisdom, 
becomes, in its external manifestations 
and workings, infinite Beauty. The 
universe of nature, therefore, 1s the 
embodiment of this trinal unity, where- 
in the elements are distinct, yet the 
same. It is not the result of mere 
goodness alone, but of goodness regu- 
lated by law; nor the result of wis- 
dom alone, which would be mere 
mechanical skill, but of wisdom over- 
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flowing with love ; an outgrowth of the 
highest thought and affection, combined 
into organic harmonies. ‘The spheres 
that roll their appointed way through 
space, with such mathematical precision 
and diffusive beneficence, are also jlly- 
minate with splendor, and make music 
as theygo. Every form is instinet with 
a celestial life. There is a freshness 
as well as food in the grass, and a glory 
no less than perfume in the flower, 
Through the air there shines a radi- 
ance as of heaven; brightness and 
bloom smile on the whole face of 
things ; even night is lit up by countless 
sparkles of stars: and achorus of noble 
melodies ascends from every moving 
creature. For beauty is everywhere, 
like a subtle essence, pervading the 
whole with a visible and _ glorious 
charm. 

Man, as the image of his Creator, 
strives to create for himself, and in 
every creative act imitates the Divine 
proceeding. He pours his passions 
into the moulds of the senses, where 
the laws of the intellect fashion them 
into forms of beauty. ‘l'he process by 
which this is done is Art. I[t is not any 
mere utterance of his sentiments that 
constitates art; it is not any cold ad- 
herence to form in such an utterance, 
that constitutes art; but it is the har- 
monious and living growth of the form 
out of the spirit. 

But art is best learned in the actual 
contemplation, and we know not where 
to refer the reader for a better under- 
standing of it, in its loftiest sense, than 
to the works of Goethe. 


A DAY IN THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 


CHAPTER I. 


We were forcibly reminded of a re- 
cent visit to the melancholy precincts 
of the Dead Letter Office, at Wash- 
ington, by attending the funeral of a 
blue-eyed girl who, when she died, 
was just bursting into womanhood, 
like the blossoming bud into the flower. 
Her soulless yet still lovely form was 
borne to its fearful resting-place 


amongst the worms on a day so made 
up of sunlight and life that it seemed 
impossible to realize the state of death 
before us, and not to wonder how that 
body could lie there without inhaling 
the balmy air, and once more renewing 
her existence—ended as it had been in 
the very morning of a holiday life ;— 
but Death had sent his most relentless 
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yet most gentle messenger, Consump- 
tion, to bring her body to himself, and 
see her pure soul off on its journey, 
with thought-speed, towards heaven. 

She had left them who loved her 
well for Him who loved her best; and 
while they wept she smiled, for her 
earth-hopes were not half formed when 
the Almighty called her away, and her 
spirit returned whence it came, in all 
jts morning chastity. 

But to return—or rather to com- 
mence our subject. During a late so- 
journ amongst the * collective wisdom” 
at Washington, we obtained, after many 
efforts, the entreé to the dead letter 
office ; and the morning at last arriving 
which was set apart for the visit, we 
left Coleman's at as early an hour as it 
was possible to gain admittance to the 
letter cemetery, and proceeded towards 
the post-office. ‘The sky was hidden 
with clouds; a mist hung over the dis- 
tant capitol, and the members wended 
their way towards it with heads bent 
down and solemn steps; but nothing 
could dampen the ardor which a per- 
mission to visit the department had 
given us, and our spirits rose, as the 
spirits of those about us fell below the 
zero of discomfort. Speaking of spirits, 
what a curious passage that is in Mil- 
ton's works about mint juleps. It is a 
general belief that they were first com- 
pounded in the area of freedom south 
of Mason & Dixon's line: this is a 
false fact, which we will endeavor to 
explain in passing, to this otherwise en- 
lightened generation, and show it that 
centuries — nay, thousands of years, 
have passed since they were invented 
by some genius amongst that ancient 
order of odd-fellows who used to be in 
such a tremor when Jupiter was 


“Nid Nid Nodding.” 


Circe (the daughter of the Sun and 
Miss Per-se, a favorite of John Tyler, 
and maid of honor to Mrs. Neptune,) 
was the first individual known to have 
used mint julep, though it is not suppos- 
ed that it was her invention. She had it 
made very strong, and used it for the 
purpose of turning human beings into 
swine. It is note-worthy, by the way, 
that it has not lost its primitive power, 
even now, when it has grown “ frosty 
with age.” 
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Circe had a son who was christened 
Comus, who, with some alterations in 
his gait, followed in his mother's foot- 
steps; and to the females whom he 
wished to attract from their path to- 
wards heaven he offered a mint julep, 
which, on tasting, turned their heads 
into those of brutes, and they were 
“led captive by the devil at his will.” 

Comus once met a young lady who 
refused to drink, (vide Milton’s works.) 
after he had thus eloquently addressed 
her: 


“ And first, behold this cordial JcLep here, 
Which flames and dances in his crystal 
bou nds, 2 
With spirits and Jalm and fragrant syrups 
mixed ; 
Not that Nepanthes, (cherry cobbler, proba- 
bly,) which the wife of Phanes, 
In Egypt, gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this— 
To lite so triendly, and so cvol to thirst.” 


Bravo! The julep seems to stand 
before us, fresh from the Phenix or 
Delmonico’s, while the mercury in that 
thermometer twenty feet off shrinks, 
like Father Ritchie from the resolutions 
of ’98, at the bare sight of that pyra- 
mid of ice, where the delicious liquid 
from which it rises is sparklingly re- 
flected like rubies and brilliants in the 
sunlight. 

Milton does not actually mention 
‘“‘mint,”’ but he does balm, a species of 
it; besides, what he meant is * clear to 
the meanest capacity,”’ for we all know 
that a julep is not a julep without mint. 
It is, therefore, clear that this is no mo- 
dern invention, and the southerners 
Jose the honor ;—no great loss of lau- 
rels, however, for the tempted lady says 
farther on— ae 


“ Hence with thy brew'd enchantments ! 
And wilt thou seek again to trap me here 
With liquorish bait, fit to ensnare a brute 7” 





Speaking of bait reminds us of an 
‘‘odd fish” whom we met recently, 
who had a lingering perfume of bread, 
butter, and boarding-school, and a pen- 
chant for bringing up families of cats 
and bringing down 


CARLYLE. 


Odd enough vocations to meet in one 
person; but perhaps she cultivated one 
subject for the purpose of procuring 
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claws to scratch the other. She pos- 
sessed one right, however, to criticise 
Carlyle, which some of his critics do 
not, having read some of his works ; 
and when she suggested—bless her in- 
nocent soul!—that you had to reada 
thousand words to obtain an idea, it 
was no less rational than many a criti- 
cism whici we have heard from grown 
up men. She was more fortunate 
with Carlyle’s words, however, than 
Solomon was with his lady acquaint- 
ances, having found an idea in a thous- 
and. We hope her opinions will not 
reach Carlyle, as we confess to the 
weakness of being somewhat fond of 
his writings, and it might make him 
give up his trade, **a maker of books,” 
when he became thus convinced that 
his calling and election to that work is 
not sure. 

To make use of a mercantile phrase, 
we know of no writer whose works 
should be read * this side up with care” 
so much as Carlyle’s. 

Let one, for instance, open any of 
his works at random, and come upon 
half a page of writing at high pressure, 
about Gigmanity, with all his lexicons 
and reference-book aids he will find it 
difficult to discover what Carlyle is 
driving at; yet had he read the works 
in order, and seen the origin of that 
word, he would have found clearness 
and a remarkable expressiveness in 
said half page, and with pen in hand, 
find it necessary to write four or five 
sentences himself to express the mean- 
ing of that one word, and then perhaps 
without much approach to its biting 
severity and force. Every work—al- 
most every chapter which Carlyle has 
written contained something of this sort, 
to which he afterwards refers, by word 
or hint, making what is read more 
thrillingly expressive to him who ts fa- 
miliar with that which is already writ- 
ten, but a dead letter to him who is not. 

We are inclined to impute to this 
want of order in reading his works, 
much of the strange criticism and sneers 
which are thrown at him—even some- 
times by men who have a thinking fa- 
culty ; but we must leave this subject, 
with the suggestion, that those who wish 
to read Carlyle understandingly must 
begin with his Miscellanies, and leave 
Sarton Resartus, which is generally 
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read or dipped into first, until the very 
last. 

Speaking of Carlyle reminds us of 
petrifactions, and more particularly of 
the petrified human body recently ex. 
hibited at that el dorado of country 
cousins, the American Museum, for js 
he (Carlyle) not a stone of stambling 
and rock of offence to many ? P 

It (the petrified) was not so great a 
curiosity as you probably imagined, 
dear reader, tor we had a charming 
cousin who was * petrified with hor- 
ror’’ because a strange man took hold 
of her in the street—and young ladies 
always mean what they say, you know 
—yet she was not exhibited, beautiful 
petrification though she was :—again, 
if the ministers are to be credited, most 
of us are more wonderful than Bar- 
num’s mummy, for we live, move, and 
have a being, with s/ony hearts in us; 
and are not the diseases known as 
stone and gravel incipient stages of pet- 
rification ? Why, we are half-inclined 
to start a new theory, and make Sill- 
man, Lyell & Co. hide their dimin- 
ished heads, by proving that all rock 
strata is but departed mortals—dead 
lovers, for instance, become sienites— 
(sigh-a-nights ;) defunct police-officers, 
and young ladies trap-rock, departed 
Jews, flints, young gentlemen who buy 
gold watches at the Broadway auction 
stores, verde antique and soap-stone ; 
and let us hope the Mexicans will be- 
come boulder-stones than they are men, 
while the true American turns into 
free-stone, of course. 

All this might be easily proved by the 
** doctrine of correspondences,” but we 
hand the theory over to Dr. Barret, 
Mr. Locke and the Sun” newspaper, 
with the hope that Espy and Dr. 
Shew will not be near to throw “ cold 
water” on their efforts. Puff medical 
— Dear dysp pte reader, if you call on 
this same Dr. Shew he will be kinder 
than Hamlet’s ghost, and tell you some 
secrets of your soul’s pris n-house, of 
which your philosophy probably never 
dreamed, for which you may fee him 
if you please, but will thank him until 
you are—put down to petrify. 

We know a young gentleman who 
wished he was petrified one morning, 
and this is a fact which is a fact. The 
youth had had the misfortune to fall ia 
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love, and the disease increased to a 
matrimonial crisis, which crisis occurred 
one evening in the midst of his * five 
hundred dear friends ;” and as the hours 
passed on he took wine with afew of 
them. At the witching hour of night 
the bride retired, and soon after he tol- 
lowed to the bridal chamber, with an 
indistinct idea that a straight line was 
not the line of beauty. Opening the 
door he took four galvanic steps for- 
ward and fell down on the bed. 

From a dream that imps were dancing 
Polka’s in his brain, he was awakened 
by the sunshine; no one was in the 
room, and he was lying ona bed dressed. 
Some moments passed before he be- 
came conscious of his relative position, 
of his “ peculiarly perplexing predica- 
ment.” 

Poor girl! she wept bitter tears for 
many along hour. Her bright dream 
of a journey towards heaven ona flower- 
covered pathway was turned for the 
moment into a nightmare vision of a 
drunkard’s career; the congratulations 
of that morn seemed to her soul like 
bitter irony, and her tear-drops answer- 
ed their smiles. 

Speaking of matrimony has put us in 
mind of love, for it is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, so it is 
but a step from love to matrimony. Is 
it not strange that this love, which has 
been prosed and poesyed for so many 
centuries, should never have been de- 
fiaed more clearly and philosophically 
than it has? Shakspeare says it is a 
madness most discreet, a choking gall, 
and a ao sweet. Mr. Dewey 
says that the lightness and frivolity w ith 
which it is often treated resembles the 
mists seen from the mountain tops, hi- 
ding the profoundest depths of our na- 
tures, and hundreds of others say a hun- 
dred pretty and witty things about it— 
but what is it? a difficulty, which Cole 
ridge makes the nearest approach to 
overcoming of any writer we know; 
and we refer those who are interested 
in the subject to that author's ** Impro- 
visatore,”’ strangely enough left out of 
many editions of his works, but cer- 
tainly to be found in the one volume 
edition of “Coleridge, Shelly and 
Keats’ poems ;’’ but Coleridge there 
says that love is not passion, nor friend- 
ship, nor a combination of both, and 
that he who thinks the reverse never 
loved. Now, we have loved; at least a 
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certain soul which it pleased the higher 
powers to place in some of earth’s pu- 
rest clay, used to be ever present in 
our day and night dreams, and a certain 
pair of blue eyes used to play over the 
foolscap, and sadly marred our first at- 
tempts at book-keeping, and there was 
ever astill, small voice which whispered 
one and one make one, causing many 
errors in our calculations, and much 
annoyance to Smith, Jones & Co., our 
long-time-ago respected task-masters ; 
yet, as the lawyers say, we take excep- 
tions,—as thus: 

Passion, love, friendship, in their 
working together for good, let us com- 
pare to the earth, a tulip, the air. Love 
takes root in passion and grows in 
friendship, as the tulip takes root in the 
soil and grows in the air, distinct from 
both yet fed by each, literally, with the 
addition of sun-light to one and soul- 
light to the other, a new, beautiful and 
sublime combination of both. The being 
without passion in his nature is as capa- 
ble of loving as the tulip is of growing 
without earth, while he who is created 
without the capacity for friendship, can- 
not in his soul-garden cultivate the love 
which grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength through 
all time, no more than we could culti- 
vate the tulip in our flower-garden with- 
out air. On the other hand, be who 
sneers at love on account of its passion- 
origin, resembles one who tears up the 
tulip by the roots, to show the dirt it 
grew in, 

Speaking of living in air reminds us 
of a bear story. It runs thus: A friend, 
whom we will call Smith, being out on 
a hunting excursion near MauchChunk, 
in Pennsylvania, grew weary towards 
the middle of the day, and seeing a 
spring some fifty yards away, he laid 
dow n his rifle and bag, and went to take 
the cold water cure for his weariness. 
On raising his head and looking round, 
he was not alittle startled to see a huge 
bear making towards his game bag from 
the woods he had just left. To reach 
his rifle before the bear reached him 
was out of the question; the bear was 
already nearest, so he took to his heels, 
and the bear took to her paws after 
him, passing over the bag as too small 


game for her attention. Smith, after 
running about three hundred yards, 


looked round and saw that that mode 
of escape from Mrs. Bruin’s embraces 
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was useless; so springing up the first 
tree, he began climbing, with the hope 
of reaching a secure place in the 
branches, where he might keep Madam 
at bay, and wound—perhaps kill her, 
with his large pocket-knife; but she 
proved herself the better climber, and 
at the moment he clasped with hands 
and arms the lower limb of the tree, 
the bear caught one of his well-booted 
feet ia her mouth. Then came the tug 
of war ; and the loose leg and foot were 
desperately busy kicking the face of his 
antagonist, who grumbled loud and long 
at the manner in which he was mar- 
ring her beauty. 
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The battle lasted but a few moments, 
for in her determination to “ preserve 
the game,”’ she loosened her hold of 
the tree, and a kick more desperate 
than the rest knocked her entirely free 
from it, when off she swung like a huge 
pendulum between heaven and earth, 
still holding by Smith's foot, and of 
course hanging by it, while he as des- 
perately clung to the branch above.—— 
But, dear reader, we beg pardon, we 
have forgotten the dead letters, and in 
another chapter we will endeavour to go 
on a less erratic course, and introduce 
you to the * tomb of all the cap” 
(foolscap and so on.) 





CHAPTER IL. 


Smith felt his sinews and joints 
cracking ; the agony became intense ; 
the bear uttered a wild cry or howl 
between her clenched teeth, and our 
friend’s strength and consciousness 
were rapidly ebbing. Relaxing his 
grasp slightly, in an instant he lost his 
hold, and down they dashed -to the 
ground, a distance of some thirty feet. 
The sun was setting when Smith awoke 
to consciousness, and found himself lying 
upon the dead bear, but unable to move 
his strained and mangled limbs. He 
lay there all night; and the next day 
was consumed in walking, or rather 
crawling to the nearest habitation, three 
miles away. Smith has never hunted 
since ; and the contact of a_bearskin, 
even in a sleigh-ride, instead of warm- 
ing him, gives him a nervous cbill. 

Next to dying the death of the right- 
eous, we should prefer that of a dead 
letter. The postman knocks at the 
door under the designated number. ** A 
letter for Jones, Esq.” * Don't 
live here,’ answers the Irish “stick in 
waiting.”” A pencil mark is placed on 
the epistle, and without even the 
seratch of a bare bodkin, it is dead, 
in due time to be forwarded to its tomb 
at Washington, there to be dissected 
and burned, where its ashes will be 
until that day when all thoughts shall be 
revealed. Ithas gone to its long home; 
it has been Jaunched into eternity 
without a pang, without a regret for 
all the hopes or sorrows which gave it 





birth, or a single thought of the afore- 
said loved, hated, or dunned Mr. Jones, 
from its not having lived to fulfil its 
destiny. 

Who does not feel a deep interest in 
a dead letter ? It brings with it mystery, 
melancholy, and a brooding sadness ; 
and we have to thank them for many a 
dreamy reverie. Their deaths, like 
others, often end friendship and love; 
and affection grows cold from supposed 
neglect. Who has lived many years 
in this sin-marred paradise, and not 
known the importance that many at- 
tach to the miscarriage of a letter! 
Anna S———, a black-eyed sylph, 
now in heaven, let us hope, loved and 
was loved again; her lover, in search 
of those smiles of fortune which would 
enable him to wed, went to the south. 
He wrote to her with love’s own elo- 
quence; but the letters miscarried, 
and reports reached her of his south- 
ern gaiety. Stung to the soul by his 
apparent neglect, she married another, 
and too late learned the madness of 
the act. Poor girl! the doctors a few 
months afterwards reported her an- 
other of consumption; but she died of 
a dead letter. 

The entrée to the Dead Letter Of- 
fice, like kissing, goes by favor; at least 
it cost us many efforts, many pullings 
of the right strings, and then it was at 
the end of a five weeks’ sojourn at 
Washington when it was obtained. 

We do not mean the mere privilege 
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of looking into a room where some 
clerk-undertakers were preparing some 
thousands of dead letters for burial, as 
we would look into the glass-cases of 
the Patent Office. Not at all; any 
one can do that who is properly intro- 
duced, and have a frown for his pains, 
too. if he touches one of the letters. 
We mean the uncontrolled, unlimited, 
unchecked range of the office for a 
whole day, with full permission to read, 
extract or copy, anything or everything 
therein. 

It was near eight o’clock one eve- 
ning, that we obtained permission to 
spend the following day, our last in 
Washington, amongst the dead; and 
during that night letters and funeral 
processions of every imaginavle form 
were passing through our brain. Morn- 
ing at last broke, and under the au- 
spices of Mr. Auditor Pratt, after a 
slight repast, we wended our way to 
the beautiful white marble palace post- 
office. 

Having entered, we turned to the 
left along the corridor, which extends 
some two or three hundred feet through 
the entire length of the building ; pas- 
sing on to the last door, it opened and 
closed behind us, and we were in the 
sanctuary of the dead, a foolscap Gol- 
gotha, though not merely ‘a place of 
skulls,’ for they (the letters) being 
dead, yet speak. 

We bowed solemnly to the clerks as 
the Auditor introduced us, and when 
he retired, sat down, lost in a reverie, 
over the sad scene; for what a vast 
record of buried hopes, lost friends, 
broken friendships, and neglected love, 
lay scattered about that cemetery. 
While dreaming thus, one of the clerks 
began whistling +‘ dandy Jim ;” in an 
instant the spell was broken, and we 
went, business-like, to our task, of dis- 
secting some hundreds of **subjects.”’ 

The dead letter department of the 
general post-office, at Washington, is 
one of much importance ; there all the 
letters and packages which are misdi- 
rected, refused, or miscarry, are sent, 
after being advertised for a certain 
time in the places to which they are 
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addressed; and, strange as it may 
seem, between one and two millions 
annually fail to reach their destination ; 
say, some five thousand daily. ‘These 
are received, at stated times, from the 
various branches, all over the Union; 
and are placed on the long tables of 
the office, where four clerks are ex- 
clusively employed in opening them ; 
if they contain nothing, they are thrown 
down unread, and packed in large pa- 
per bags, and, every three months, 
taken to the common, and burned by 
cart-loads. 

Should the letters contain money or 
other valuables, they are laid on a side- 
table, and a_ recording-clerk ranges 
them alphabetically, in the boxes pre- 
pared for that purpose, and writes to 
the writer of the letter, stating that it 
has been received. If no answer is 
returned after three years, the con- 
tents, if money, is placed in the treas- 
ury, still subject to the owner if he 
brings the requisite proofs. Every ar- 
ticle received is kept and labelled, 
and in this way they collect gloves, rings, 
garters, books, locks of hair, pic- 
tures, likenesses, law-papers, and so 
on, and in money some three hundred 
dollars weekly. Title deeds, and other 
valuable papers, supposed to be lost, 
are often recovered there. Out of the 
mass through which we waded, but 
few would bear selection for the public 
eye, 50 many were common-plac ‘. or 
only useful to the owner. So many 
were notices of protests, circulars, &c., 
and so many to persons travelling, 
merely relating, in an indifferent way, 
the doings at home for a few previous 
days, about Mary having a cold, or 
Fanny the measles, the cat dead, or 
the geranium dying; that, as is so often 
the case, what began in hope ended 
somewhat in disappointment, and by 
the time the office was closed, we 
were glad to leave it, utterly tired and 
weary, but with a package of selected 
letters, from which we will proceed to 
re-select a few for your amusement, 
dear reader; and, at our earliest con- 
venience, lay those before you in a 
future No. of this journal. 





no 
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TO THE OCEAN. 


Broan, boundless Ocean, I have worshipped thee 
Ever in visions ;—I have seen thy waves 

Mount heavenward, borne upon the tempest up— 
Until their tow’ring summits seem’d to kiss 

The clouds which bent above them.—Lo! the King 
Of Storms has travers’d o'er thee, and the breath 
Of old Eolus with thy waters played, 

*Till their upheavings seem’d as nerv’d with life 
To battle in the contest :—gallant ships 

Launch’d on thy surface oft have been the sport 
Of thy fierce billows, and have sank to rest 
Beneath thy surges and the ceaseless roar 

Of everlasting anthems—yielding up, 

Oh, mighty Ocean! to thy hidden caves 

Their precious burdens, far beyond the reach 
Where man can trespass, and where all unknown 
They still will rest forever. 


Emblem vast 
Thon art, oh Ocean! of man’s changing life, 
And of unending ages; thou hast roll’d 
Alone, unchang’d, since the broad universe 
First smil’d beneath the mandate, and light burst 
F he Heavens! 
rom out the eavens: 


Thou alone unchang’d, 
Yet ever changing—Thou whose mighty pow’'r 
Hast taught man’s works submission, and hast gain’d 
O’er every nation victories, and bore 
Mankind fur down in triumph, yet no spark 
Of the immortal spirit e’er has sank 
Beneath thy surges, for a mighty hand 
Is stretch’d across thy waters, and doth bear 
It up, to add new glories to the crown 
Of Him who reigns forever. 


Ocean vast— 
Boundless and fadeless—thy stern majesty 
Mak’st man to pause—aye, tremble and adore 
Thee and thy source of being—God, who guides 
And holds thy waters, as it were, within 
His hand of pow’r infinite—making them 
Obey His endless wisdom. 


Towanda, Penn, 
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WHALE-FISHERIES.* 


Tue whale-fishery must take rank 
among the most important branches of 
American industry. It is not only im- 
portant in itself as affording means of 
livelihood to a very great number of 
persons, but, from its enterprising and 
missionary character, is and has been 
productive of great results in those dis- 
tant regions which had else not been 
visited by the white race, nor become 
the object of the pious care of Gospel 
preachers. The Polynesian Islands 
have become familiar to the civilized 
world only through the intercourse of 
whalers. Christian missionaries in 
New-Zealand, New-Guinea and New- 
Holland, as well as in hundreds of is!- 
ands in the South Pacific, have in every 
instance been preceded by the adven- 
turous whaler—preparing the way for 
their exertions, by making manifest the 
advantages of intercourse with the white 
race. ‘The lucrative trade now car- 
ried on by Europe and the United 
States with South America owes its 
origin to the “ whale-hunters.”’ The 
very existence of the now important 
English colonies of Australia must be 
ascribed to the opportune visits of these 
adventurers, who have repeatedly stood 
between the colonists and starvation.— 
With the growing commerce that has 
universally sprung up in the track of 
the whalemen, civilization and inde- 
pendence have generally taken root as 
consequences. ‘The dark 
Spanish rule might long have stunted 
colonial growth, had not the intercourse 
of whalemen pointed the way to greater 
advantages than a state of vassalage 
would permit. 

Although the catching of whales for 
their spoil appears to have been of very 
ancient origin, the fishery as a branch 
of commerce dates its importance from 
about the middie of the 18th century, 
when the hardy New-Englanders em- 
barked in it with their wonted energy 
and success. ‘The earliest whale-fish- 
ery was prosecuted by the most north- 


* Etchings of a Whaling Cruise ; 


shadows of 


ern nations of Europe, who penetrated 
into arctic seas in search of those mon- 
sters of the deep. ‘The efforts of the 
English and Dutch to find a northern 
Indian passage were rewarded with the 
discovery of the favorite haunts of the 
whale. The rivalry that a new and 
lucrative trade naturally inspired, re- 
sulted in the superiority of the Dutch, 
who, at the close of the 17th century, 
carried the northern fishery to its ze- 
nith. At that time they employed 260 
ships and 14,000 sailors. Those phleg- 
matic Dutch living among dykes and 
morasses, had drawn to themselves, by 
their industry, the greatest wealth pos- 
sessed by any nation of the world ; and 
from their cities, standing upon ground 
which their persevering energy had 
wrenched from the sea, sent out fleets 
and sailors not only to rule the ocean, 
but to master and draw from its bosom 
the hugest monsters it contained. Tak- 
ing the business from their hands, there 
was then just springing into life a migh- 
ty people in the new world, destined on 
other oceans to carry the pursuit toa 
far greater magnitude. As early as 
1660 the settlers of New-Enugland com- 


menced the catching of whales ; and it 
continued to increase as a_ business, 


chiefly at Nantucket, through the 18th 
century. In 1720 that island was al- 
ready in a flourishing condition from 
the success of its whaling ventures ; and 
nearly 50 years after, when the oppres- 
sions of the mother-country were ex- 
citing the resistance of the sturdy col- 
onists, a large fleet, and numerous sail- 
ors trained to hardy enterprise, were 
at hand to lend their aid in the coming 
struggle. In 1771 Massachusetts alone 
possessed 183 vessels, of 13,820 tons.— 
‘The war nearly destroyed the fishery, 
but the fishers had higher duties to per- 
form during its continuance, and our 
early naval triumphs conferred laurels 
upon whalemen. 

W hile American enterprise was kept 
in abeyance by the war, the English 
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sought to obtain the mastery by grant- 
ing bounties to successful fishers. Five 
prizes, rising from 100 to £500, reward- 
ed as many degrees of success, and the 
stimulus thus imparted caused a num- 
ber of new enterprises to be projected. 
France also strove for the prize; and 
the private purse of Louis XVI. fur- 
nished forth six ships from Dunkirk in 
1784, manned by Nantucket seamen. 
The example was followed ; and in 
1790 France sent out 40 whalemen.— 
This branch of French industry was 
destroyed by the war; but the return 
of peace brought to the United States 
a renewal of enterprise, and American 
whalers again swarmed upon the ocean. 
The scene of their labors was, how- 
ever, confined to the Atlantic. ‘The 
English government, in a spirit of ri- 
valry, raised the bounties to 300 and 
£700. At length, in. 1788, a London 
merchant fitted out an expedition to 
the Pacific Ovean, and it proved emi- 
nently successful—bringing home 139 
tons of sperm oil. His ship was speedily 
followed by those of all nations, and the 
vast Pacific was thenceforth to be the 
chief resort for sperm whale-fishers. 
Thirty years later the same gentleman 
sent a ship to the Japan coast with 
equal success. She returned to Lon- 
don in two years and eight months with 
346 tons of sperm oil, and two great 
fisheries were opened to the world.— 
In the progress of events, however, as 
it ever must be the case where Ameri- 
can enterprise meets on equal terms 
with that of other nations, the whalers 
of the United States have nearly mono- 
polised the business. As we have 
stated, the English government pursu- 
ed the system of bounties, and used 


every art to encourage the whaling 
trade; but where natura! advantages do 


not favor that nation, no government 
regulations can sustain them 
the undoubted superiority of the Ame- 
ricans. The progress of the British 
fishery, showing the number of vessels 
and their tonnage employed, with the 
amount of bounties paid in each year, 
was as follows : 


against 


BRITISH WHALE-SHIPS. 

Ships jons Bounty. 
iin baakiae Op [et caees Meet Fiscwene ~ 
eee eaadiies 36,537.....4£41,240 
ih ctind san eae ee eer sieuve 35,300 
PREOe sess etoes eictes 63,254.....¢ 52,460 
BONO as se fete cosam WUsseces 64,847......! 53,850 
Sees Mibctunse i Veresdcicn 10,945 

a ee puneneeea sunun 33,240. cece -_ 
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In the twelve years, from 1814 to 
1825, when the bounties ceased, Great 
Britain paid £541,571, or near -€2,- 
700,000 in bounties to vessels employed 
in the trade, mostly to the Greenland 
fisheries. The whole amount spent 
in bounties was £2,500,000, or $12,- 
000,000. She also levied prohibitory 
duties on the product of foreign fishe- 
ries; and in 1820, under the impulse 
given to the business by the discovery 
of the new grounds, it reached 
maximum. It has now declined, until 
the whole proceeds are scarcely 
£300,C00 per annum, a mise rable 
though usual result to the bounty sys- 
tem. In 1830, of 87 ships sent to Da- 
vis’ Straits, 24 returned clean, 20 were 
totally lost, and of the remainder, none 
had full cargoes. In 1834, but 70 ships 
went thither. For the 20 years, end- 
ing with 1834, an average of 115 ships, 
of 37,013 tons, per annum, sailed; of 
these, 5 were lost, and the remainder 
took 1,024 whales, yielding 11,313 tons 
of oil. The whale-fishery of both Eng- 
land and continental Europe is on the 
decline, while that of the United States 
presents very different results. 

M’Culioe h has ascribed the decline 
of the English whale-trade to the 
competition of Americans, who, he 
states, erroneously we think, enjoy 
** peculiar advantages’”’ for carry ing it 
on. What advantages are he 
does not point out. A vessel fitted out 
from Nantucket, spends her two or 
three years in the Pacific Ocean with- 


these 


out intercourse of any kind with her 
native soil, encountering not only the 
hostility of savages, but the sinister 


friendship of English colonists—strug- 
gles through all hardships, and returns 
successful, while the Englishman, 
under the same circumstances, fails. 
The advantages of the American are 
superior sagacity, energy and daring. 
lt was early the policy of the Ame- 
rican government to encourage the 
fisheries, partly, perhaps, out of grati- 
tude for the eminent services of the 
seamen in the war of independence, 
and partly from the erroneous notion 
that a losing business could be made 
profitable by a government interference. 
The United States fisheries are of two 
kinds—the cod and mackerel, and the 
whale-fishery. The former, up to this 
day, has received annually the direct 
bounty of the government, while the 
latter has been burdened with many 
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indirect taxes. The result has been, 
that the bounty-fed fishery has declin- 
ed, while whaling has risen to vast im- 
portance. As an index of the progress 
of the trade, the following table of the 
quantity of tonnage employed in each 
of a series of years, may be taken from 
the treasury reports : 


WHALING. cop. MACKR’'L. 
tons. lbs. lbs. 
BOTE. nace 4,874 -~53,990- 
se fa 63,554... ceces 35,973 
SEs o <a es 127,241...... aie 16,816 
Gs sisi 157,405...... 66,551. 5..6. 11,321 
1845. ...«. 190,695...... 69,825... 21,413 


The increase in the whale-trade is 
apparent and large ; but as we have 
stated, the cod and mackerel fishery 
has declined, notwithstanding the 
bounties paid by the government. The 
history of these bounties is singular. 
By the act of 1789, Congress, while 
imposing taxes to meet necessary ex- 
penditures and provide for the debt 
created by the war, exercised its pri- 
vilege of laying taxes upon imported 
goods, and on salt, among others. 
With a view not to oppress the foreign 
trade, a drawback or bounty was al- 
lowed upon the export of cured fish 
and salted provisions equal to the duty 
paid on the salt used in their prepara- 


W hale- Fisheries. 
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upon the salt they used, a drawback 
was allowed upon that portion used in 
salting provisions, and the fisheries 
were, in like manner, encouraged by 
the drawback on fish. In 1790, the 
cod-fishery interest petitioned Con- 
gress to the effect that the salt duties 
were not the only burden imposed upon 
them—that duties on iron, hemp, and 
other materials bore heavily upon their 
interest, and amounted, on a vessel of 
65 tons and 11 hands, to $5 25 each 
hand. ‘They therefore petitioned to 
have the drawback of the salt allowed 
to the owners of vessels instead of 
the shippers of fish. Accordingly, a 
law was passed, Feb., 1792, making an 
allowance upon fishing vessels, instead 
of a drawback upon fish exported. 
These allowances were increased from 
time totime,until 1807, when, according 
toa report of Mr. Jefferson, showing 
the injustice of an onerous tax upon a 
necessary of life, the salt tax, and all 
bounties and allowances growing out of 
it, were abolished. From 1807 to 1813 
there was no salt tax. although an at- 
tempt, made in 1811, to impose one 
as a “protection,” was rejected 
without comment. In 1513, as a war 
tax, 20 cts. per bush. of 56 Ibs. was 
laid upon salt, and the allowances re- 
newed. The following has been the 
progress of the tax: 


——Allowance.——- 


tion. Although the farmers were taxed 
Salt daty. 5 to 20 t 

OR sssossicdvc Eh iainn anivedacdeian 
BVeMasceevibacs Beeb ascey Re cusceee aed 
er ee Winadésvecncendibaak 60 
1807 nding es Es dc ae wee Season non 
ROPE. csi s teas SBe co sv swiss poweewep 60 
SIGs. ne es 00 Os pacdauaesasaciedel 3.50 
REDO 5. ccceccceshOccnccccwsuccsaces swe 
RD ctcdie ca kdawk Doc adesecuseeuctves 3.50 
WG dec cpacasns Risto vecbe one cohseetne 
A646. anecap cenit DOF Oh, wcinans vase drav 
The allowances to fishing vessels 


were meant but as an equivalent to the 
drawback on salt, until 1830, when 
the duty was diminished, and the al- 
lowance remained the same, acting as 
a direct bounty to fishers at the ex- 
pense of farmers. ‘This continued 
down to the law of 1846, which pro- 
vides that a drawback, equal to the im- 
ported salt used in curing fish, actually 
exported, shall be paid instead of the 
former bounties. The amount of al- 
lowances to fishing vessels, from 182 
to 1845 inclusive, was $6,049,056, and 


Leis 


Max’m allowance. 


ns, 20 to 30 tons, 
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the whole amount, from 1790 to 1845, 
$9,527,774, a sum equal to more than 
double the value of the whole present 
fishing fleet, which is 91,238 tons, or 
equal to a present of $1000 to every 
man engeged in the business. Or 
equal, in the aggregate, to five times the 
wages paid per annum to all the sea- 
men in the navy. Notwithstanding 
this liberal system, the trade has de- 
clined, as we see. On the other hand, 
the whaling interest not only received 
no drawbacks or bounties, but has 
been taxed most onerously. ‘The arti- 
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cles used in the construction ofa ship of ed with the laminw, known as whale- 
317 tons, paid $1,752 duties, or $5 25 bone, and feeds on small fish. It is 
per ton, which, on the above fleet of found in high latitudes, on coasts and 
190,695 tons, amounts toa tax of $1,- in bays. ‘he whales in high latitudes 
000,000, and a large sum annuallyin are larger and more numerous, but on 
duties upon outfits. Notwithstanding account of the weather, the difficulty of 
this unjust proceeding towards the catching them is greater. The annual 
most important branch of fisheries, destruction of whales is estimated at 
whaling has risen toa great magnitude. about 5000, necessary to supply the 
The fleet is now estimated at 650 ships quantity of oil imported, as it requires 
of 200,000 tons, and manned by some 50 whales to filla ship. So great and 
17 to 18,000 American seamen. The long continued a mortality would be 
value of the vessels and outfit is esti- likely to cause a diminution in the num- 
mated at $25,000.000, and they produce bers of the whales, and this has gener- 
annually $5,000,000 of oil and bone. ally been supposed to be the case; but 

The whaling business seems to be Lieut. Wilkes, in his account of the 
divided into two branches—the sperm ExploringExpedition, gives a most valu- 
whalers and right whalers, so called able chapter upon whaling, dissenting 
from the animal, which it is the chief from this position. It is, however, the 
object of each to take. These animals case, that whales have become more 
are very distinct in their habits and for- vigilant, or ‘+ more scary,”’ and are, in 
mation. The first has teeth, and feeds consequence, less easy of capture than 
upon a species of fish called squid. It formerly ; and im this fact the cause of 
is found mostly in the low latitudes, and the superior success of the Americans 


never on soundings. It affords the may perhaps be found. 
most profitable fishery. It is pursued The number of ships actually em- 
the year round by following the known ployed in the trade cannot be ascertain- 


haunts of the whales—from the coast ed with certainty. The following, 
of Peru to the Marquesas islands, te however, is a comparison of the last 
the coast of Japan, thence north-wes- estimate, in 1834, as given in P ear 
terly to California, and return to the Statistics, with those of the Hon. Jas. 
Sandwich Islands to recruit. The Grinne}l, of New-Bedford, in 1844. 
right whale, instead of teeth, is farnish- 
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No. of ae at Valne. No. of Ships at Value. 
Sperm fj shery dire 26 a . 83 ) O00 ).... 7,830 NI Ses tt 0k es a co ee S238! , 196,000 
Right whale...... Si ocee 15,000..... SO See mena 28,000..... 9,212,000 
Atlantic sperm.... 50...... 10;000 sonia: GROO00... .cccdsoen- WS ciw dai 14,000..... 1,022,000 
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This represents the value of the ves- don all duties on the foreign article 
sels and their outfits. Ifthe estimates after 1846. 
approach correctness, it would seem Having thus far given a_ general 
that the sperm whale-fishery has de- sketch of the condition of the whale 
clined, while that of the ri ght whales trade, we may recur to the manner of 
has greatly increased. This, however, its prosecution, and the individual con- 
does not agree with the arrivals of dition of the individuals through whose 
sperm whale oil, as reported in the enterprise such great things have been 
New- Bedford whal emen’s ship] ID yg list, accomplished. The details of the fishery 
which gives the sperm ae in 1838, at are laid before us in a very interesting 


132,356 bbls., and at 157.917 bbls. in and instructive, as well as amusing 
1845, while “¢ iepdit of whale was form, in the book named at the head of 
996,552 bbls. in 1838, and 272,730 bbls. this article. Mr. Browne informs us, 


in 1845, with 3,167,142 lbs. of bone, that in 1841, then in his 19th year, he 
being estimates of cargoes made up left his home, in Kentucky, to become 
from Guager’s reports. a Congressional reporter at Washing- 

The consumption of oil throughout ton, where experience produced its 
the world is greatly on the increase, usual influence upon youthful anticipa- 
and Great Britain has so far acknowl- tions. An acquaintance formed with 
edged American superiority 23 toaban- a young man of similar enterprising 
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views, resulted in a contract at a ship- 
ping office, in New-York, to make a 
whaling voyage from New-Bedford, 
and they set out for their place of em- 
barkation with high hopes and brilliant 
anticipations. The stern 
life are, however, when actually en- 
countered, ever far Jess romantic than 
when “distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” The hardships of the fore- 
castle, the brutalities of the captain, 
added to the monotony of the sea, soon 
dispelled the poetry of the adventure, 
and resulted in the madness of Mr. 
Browne’s companion, who was sun- 
struck in the performance of his duty 
aloft. The business of whale-hunting 
is, however, not without its attractions, 
as may be gathered from the following 
description of a chase: 


“ Oct 13¢h.— There she blows!’ 
was sung out from the mast-head. 
“*Where away?’ demanded the cap- 


tuin 
“* Three points off the lee-bow, sir.’ 
“* Raise up your wheel. Steady "’ 
- ‘Steady, sir.’ y 
““* Mast-head ahoy! Do you see that 


»? 


whale now 


Ay, ay, sir! <A school of sperm 
whales! There she blows! There she 
brea cs 

*“*Sing out! Sing out every time!’ 
“Ay ay, sir! There she blows! 


There—there—thar’ she blows—bowes— 
bo-n-n-s ! 


“© * How far off?’ 


“ «Two miles and a half!” 

“¢Thnonder and lightning! So near! 
Call all hands! Clew up the fore-t’gal- 
lant-s i —there ! Belay ! Hard down your 
wheel! Haul aback the main yard! "Get 
your tubs in your boats! Bear a hand! 
Clear your falls! Stand by all to lower! 
All ready ?’ : 


“* All ready, sir 
“* Lower away !’ 
a splash. 


“Down went the boats with 
Each boat's crew sprang over the rail, and 
in an instant the larboard, starboard, and 
waist-boats were manned. There was 
great rivalry in getting the start. The 


Waist-boat got off in pretty cood time: 
dashing the wa- 


Nothing could 


and away weot all three, 


ler high over the ir bows. 


be more exciting than the chase. The 
larboard boat, commanded by the mate, 
and the waist-boat, by the second mate, 
were head and head. ~ 

“<Give way, my lads, give way!’ 
shouted P ———, our headsman; “we 


gainon them; give way! A long, steady 


stroke! That's the way to tell it!’ 


realities of 
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“ * Ay, ay!’ cried Tabor, our boat-steer- 
er. ‘What d’ye say, boys? Shall we 
lick ’em ?’ 

“Pull! pull like vengeance !’ echoed 
the crew; and we danced over the waves, 
scarcely seeming to touch them. 

“ The chase was now truly soul-stirring. 
Sometimes the larboard, then the star- 
board, then the waist-boat took the lead. 
It was a severe trial of skill and muscle. 
Atter we had run two miles at this rate, 
the whales turned flukes, going dead to 
windward. 

“ « Now for it, my lads!’ cried P 
‘We'll have them the next rising. Now 
pile it on! a Jong. steady pull! That’s it! 
that’s the way! Those whales belong to 
us. Don’t give out! Half an hour more, 
and they're our whales!’ 

“The other boats had veered off at 
either side of us, and continued the chase 
with In about half an 
hour we lay on our oars to look round for 


renewed ard m 
the whales. 

“<«There she blows! right ahead!’ 
shouted Tabor, fairly dancing with de- 


light. 


“ «There she blows! There she 
blows !’ 
‘“*Oh, Lord, boys, spring!’ cried 
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“*Spring itis! What d’ye say, now, 
chummies? Shall we take those whales ?’ 

“ To this general appeal every man re- 
plied by putting his weight on his oar, 
and exerting his utmost strength. The 
boat flew through the water with iocredi- 
ble swiftness, scarcely rising to the waves. 
A large bull whale lay about a quarter of 
of us, lazily rolling in the 
trough of the sea. The larboard and star- 
board boats were far to leeward of us, 
tugging hard to get a chance at the other 
whales, which were now blowing in every 
direction. 

‘ «Give way! give way, my 
cried P ———., putting his weight against 
the aft oar. ‘Do you love gin? A bottle 
of gin to the best man! Oh, pile it on 
while yeu have breath! pile it on !’ 

“ «On with the beef, chummies! Smash 
every oar! double ’em up, or break’em!’ 

“* very devil’s imp of you, pull! No 
talking: lay back te it; now or never !’ 

“On dashed the boat, cleaving its way 
through the rough sea, as if the briny ele- 
ment were blue smoke. The whale, how- 
ever, turned finkes before we could reach 
him. When he appeared again above the 
surface of the water, it was evident that 
he had milled while down, by which ma- 
neuvre he gained on us nearly a mile. 
The chase was now almost hopeless, as he 
was making to windward rapidly. A 
heavy, black cloud was on the horizon, 
portending an approaching squall, and the 
barque was fast fading from sight. Still we 


a mile ahead 


hearties !’ 
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were not to be baffled by discouraging 
circumstances of this kind, and we braced 
our sinews for a grand and final effort. 

“Never give up, my lads!" said the 
headsman, in a cheering voice. * Mark 
my words, we'll have that whale yet. 
Only think he’s ours, and there’s no mis- 
take about it, he wil] be ours. Now fora 
hard, steady pull! Give way !" 

***Give way, sir! Give way, all!’ 

“*There she blows! Oh, pull, my 
lively lads! Ouly a mile off! there she 
blows!’ 

‘The wind had by this time increased 
almost to a gale, and the heavy black 
clouds were scattering over us far and 
wide. 
to leeward, and entirely concealed the 
barque. Oar situation was rather unplea- 
sant; ina rough sea, the other boats out 
of sight, and each moment the wind in- 
creasing. 

“We continued to strain every muscle 
till we were hard upon the whale. Tabor 
sprang to the bow, and stood by with the 
harpoon. 

“ «Softly, softly, my 
headsman. 

“ ¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

“ +» Hush-h-h! softly. 
Tabor ’ q 

“ Tabor let fly the harpoon, and buried 
the iron. 

‘* «Give him another!’ 

‘Ay, ay! Stern all! 

“ «Stern all!’ thundered P ——. 

* * Stern all!’ 

‘*And, as we 
whale, he flung 


lads,’ said the 


Now’s your time, 


rapidly backed from the 
his tremendous flukes rye 
in the air, covering us with a cloud 
spray. He then sounded, making the line 
whiz as it passed through the chocks. 
When he rose to the surface again, we 
hauled up, and the second 
ready in the bow to dispatch him with 
lances. 


mate stood 


“ * Snouting blood!’ said Tabor. ‘He's 
a dead whale! He won't need mach 
lancing.’ It was true enough; for, before 


the officer could get within dart of him, 
he commenced his dying struggles. The 
sea was crimsoned with his blood. By 
the time we had reached him, he was 
belly up. We lay upon our oars a mo- 
ment to witness his last throes; and, when 
he had turned his head toward the sun, a 
loud, simultaneous cheer burst from every 
lip. 

“ A low, rumbling sound, like the roar 
of a distant watertall, now reached our 
ears. Each moment it grew louder. 
The whole expansive arch of the heavens 
became dark with clouds tossing, flying, 
swelling, and whirling over and over, like 
the surges of an angry sea. A white 
cloud, gleaming against the black mass be- 
hind it, came sweeping toward us, stretch- 
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ing forth its long, white arms, as if to 
grasp us in its fatal embrace. Louder and 
still louder growled, yet the air wag 
still and heavy around us. Now the white 
cloud spread, whirled over, and lost its 
hoary head; now it wore the mane and 
fore-feet of a lion; now the heads of a 
dragou, with their tremendous jaws ex. 
tended. Writhing. hissing, roaring, it 
swept toward The demon of wrath 
could not have assumed a more frightful 
form. The whole face of the ocean wag 
hidden in utter darkness, save within the 
circle of a few hundred yi wrds. Our little 


boat floated on a sea almost unruffled by a 
breath of wind. T as heavy swell rolled 
lazily past us; yet a death like calmness 
reigned in the air. Beyond the circle all 
was strife; within, all peace. We gazed 


anxiously in each other’s faces; but nota 
word Even the veteran 
harpooner looked upon the clouds witha 
face vf unusual solemnity, as we lay upon 
our oars, awed to silence by the 
ot the scene. The ) 
everything within the circle became pain- 
ful. For many long minutes the surface 
of the water remained nearly smooth, 
We dreaded, but longed for a change 
This state of suspense was growing intol- 
erable. I could hear the deep, long- 
drawn respirations of those around me; I 
saw the quick, anxious glances they turned 
to windward ; and I almost fancied | could 
read every thought that passed within 
their breasts. Suddenly a white streak of 
foum appeared within a hundred yards. 
Scarcely had we 
when the squall burst upon us with a 
stunning violence. The weather side of 
the boat was raised high out of the water, 

and the rushing foam dashed over the 
gunwale in torrents. We trimmed 
her, however, and, by hard bailing, got 
her clear of water. It is utterly impos 
sible to conceive the violence of the wind. 
Small as the surface exposed to the squall 
was, we flew through the foaming seas, 
dragging the dead bo dy of the whale after 
us with incredible velocity. Thus situ- 

ated, entirely at the mere y of the wink | and 
sea, we continued every 
distance from the 
When the squall abated, we came to under 
the lee of the whale, and looked to lee- 
ward for the b que. Not a spec lk coms 
be seen on the horizon! Night was rap- 
idly approaching, and we were alone upon 
the broad, angry ocean ! 

“ ‘Ship your oars,’ said the he: i1dsman ; 
‘we'll not part compauy with old Blubber 
yet. If we can’t make the barque, we 
can make land somewhere.’ 

** * Ay, ay,’ said Tabor, with a sly leer; 

‘and live on roast-beef and turkey while 
we're making it.’ nae 

“ With heavy hearts and many misglv- 


was asain. 


sublimity 


ominous stillness of 


unship ped our oars, 


8000 


moment to In- 


crease our b que. 


P 
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ings we shipped our oars, heartily wishing 
the whale in the devii’s try-pots: for we 
thought it rather hard that our lives should 
be risked for a few barrels of oil. For 
two hours we pulled a long, lazy, dogged 
stroke, without a sign of relief. At last 
Tabor stood up on the bow to look out, 
and we lay on our oars. 

“*Well, Tabor, what d’ye see?’ was 
the general inguiry, 

“* Why,’ said Tabor, coolly rolling the 
quid from his weather to his lee cheek, 
‘I see a cussed old barque, that looks like 
Granny Howland’s wash-tub, with a few 
it.’ 

“*Pull, you devils! cried P ——; 
‘there’s duff in the cook’s coppers.’ 

“*Ves! | think I smell it,’ said Tabor. 

“Tt was near dark when we arrived 
alongside of the barque with our prize; 
bat what was our surprise to find that the 
starboard and larboard boats had killed 
five Whales between them! They were 
all of a small size, and did not average 
more than fifteen barrels each.” * * * 

“When the whale has been towed 
alongside by the boats, it is firmly secured 
by a large rope attached to the ‘ small’ by 
arunning noose. ‘lhere is not a little in- 
genuity in the manner in which the fluke 
rope is first passed under the body of the 
whale. A small line, to which a lead is 
fastened, with a block of wood at the 
extremity, several fathoms from the lead, 
is thrown over between the whale and 
the ship’s side. From the impetus given 
to the lead, it sinks in a diagonal direction, 
drawing the block down after it. One 
end of the lead line is fastened to the end 
of the fluke rope on board, and the block 
attached to the other rises at the off side 
of the whale. It is then hauled on board 
by means of a wire hook fastened to a 
long pole, and, in hauling it in, the fluke- 
rope passes round under the body of the 
whale, till the end arrives on board, when 
it is passed through the loop in the other 
extremity, and thus a running noose is 
formed, which is easily slipped down to 
the small. The fluke-rope is then made 
fast on the forecastle, and the flukes are 
hauled up to the bow, or as near as they 
will reach, leaving the head pointed aft. 
Of course, the size of the vessel and the 
length of the whale make a great differ- 
ence; but in general the head reaches to 
the quarter. To prevent concussion, the 
whale is always on the weather side. 
The progress of the vessel, which is usu- 
ally under easy sail during the 
cutting in, keeps the whale from drifting 
out at right angles from the side ; though, 
in most cases, the head is kept in its ap- 
propriate position by a small rope made 
fast aft. 

“The cutting-tackle is attached to a 
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powerful strap, or pendant, passing round 
the mast in the main-top by two large 
blocks. There are, in fact, two tackles, 
the falls of which pass round the windlass. 
To each of these tackles is attached a 
large blubber-hook, which, upon being 
made fast to the blubber, are hauled up 
by the windlass, one only being in opera- 
tion ata time, so that when the first strip 
of blubber, or ‘ blanket-piece,’ reaches 
the stationary block on the pendant, the 
other can be made fast by a strap and bolt 
of wood, to a hole cut below the point at 
which that blanket-piece is to be cut off. I 
have endeavored to give some idea of this 
part of the precess in the frontispiece ac- 
companying the work. The blanket- 
pieces are stripped off ina spiral direction, 
running down toward the flukes; the 
whale turning, at every heave of the wind- 
lass, till the whole covering of blubber is 
stripped off to the flukes, which are hoist- 
ed on board, and those parts containing 
oil cut away, aud the remainder thrown 
overboard, The head having, in the first 
place, been cut off and secured to the 
stern, is now hauled up, with the nose 
down, if too large to be taken on board, 
and hoisted so far out of the water as may 
be found convenient, and the oil or liquid 
spermaceti bailed out with a vessel attach- 
ed to a long pole, and thus taken in and 
saved. As there is no little risk attending 
this mode of getting the spermaceti, and 
a great deal of waste, the head is always 
taken on board, when not too large or 
heavy. ‘ 
“The ‘case,’ which is the name given 
by whalers to the head, sometimes con- 
tains from ten to fifteen barrels of oil and 
spermaceti. A single ‘ blanket-piece,’ not 
unfrequently weighs a ton or upward. In 
hauling it up by the tackles, it careens 
the vessel over frequently to an angle of 
fifteen or twenty degrees, owing to its 
own great weight, combined with that of 
the whale, the upper surface of which it 
raises several feet out of the water. When 
the blanket-piece has reached the station- 
ary block in the top, it is cut off by a boat- 
steerer, who stands by with a boarding. 
knife, having first, however, been secured 
below by the other blubber-hook, which 
is hauled taught, to prevent it from break- 
ing away by too sudden a jerk. The up- 
per piece then swiugs in, and, when it 
ceases its pendulating motion, is dropped 
down into the hold or blubber-room, 
where it is cut up into blocks of a foot 
anda half or two feet in length, and eight 
or ten inches in width. These blocks are 
called ‘horse-pieces.’ The white, hard 
blocks, containing but litle oil, and which 
are found near the small, and at the flukes, 
are called ‘ white horse.’ The carcass of 
the whale, when stripped of its blabber, 
is cast loose, and soon sinks from the want 
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of its buoyant covering. I have seen it 
float astern, however, some distance with- 
out sinking. ” * ° ° . 

“The blubber varies from four to ten 
inches in thickness. It is cut from the 
whale in layers about three feet wide, 
which run from the head to the flukes in a 
spiral form. After the blabber and flukes 
are hoisted on board, with a large tackle 
attached to a pendant in the main-top, the 
boat-steerers cut them in sizes sufficiently 
small to fit snugly in the blubber-room, an 
apartment in the main hold. The try- 
works are then cleaned out, and got in 
readiness for boiling. Two or three hands 
are stationed in the blubber-room with 
short spades, whose daty it is to cut up 
the large pieces of b lubbe r, called blanket- 
piec es, 1 ato blocks or pieces about a foot 

f long and six inches wide. The 
is then minced into thin slices, 
and cast into the boilers; a fire started, 
and the first batch of oil obtained: the 
crisped pieces of blubber are used for 
fuel. The hot oil is strained into a large 
copper where it is permitted to 
settle till the boilers are again ready to be 
emptied. It is then strained into casks, 
and kept on deck till quite cool, when it 
is stowed down in the casks in the hold 
by means of a hose. 

“A ‘trying out’ scene is the most stir- 
ring part ‘of the whaling business, and cer- 
tainly the most disagreeable. The try- 
works are usually situated between the 
fore-mast and the main hatch. In smail 
vessels they contain two or three large 

ts, imbedded in brick. A few barrels 
of oil from the whale’s case, or head, are 
bailed into the pots before Commbedenny 
upon the blubber. Two men are standin 
by the mincing-horse, one slicing up Fa 
blubber, and the other passing horse pieces 
from a tub, into which they are thrown 
by a third hand, who receives them from 
the hold. One of the boat steerers stands 
in front of the lee-pot, pitching the minced 
blubber into the pots witha fork. An- 
other is stirring up the oil, aud throwing 
the scraps into a wooden strainer. We 
will now imagine the works in full opera- 
tion at night. Dense clouds of lurid 
smoke are curling up to the tops, shrond- 
ing the rigging from the view. The oil 
is hissing in the try-pots. Half-a-dozen of 
the crew are sitting on the windlass, their 
rough, weather-beaten faces shining in the 
red glare of the fires, all clothed in greasy 
duck, and forming about as savage a look- 
ing group as ever was sketched by the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa. The cooper and 
one of the mates are raking up the fires 
with long bars of wood or iron. The 
decks, bulwarks, railing, try-works, and 
windlass, are covered with oil and slime 
<-skin, glistening with the red glare 


of black 
from the try-works. Slowly and doggedly 


and a hal 
blubber 


cooler, 
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the vessel is pitching her way through the 
rough seas, looking as if enveloped in 
flame. 


“* More horse-pieces ” cries the min- 
cer’s attendant. 
“* Horse pieces!’ echoes the man in 


the waist. 

‘“* * Scraps " growls a boat-steerer. 

“ By-and-by the captain comes up from 
how things are progres. 
He peeps into the pots, and ob- 
serves, in a discontented tone, ‘ Why don’t 
you keep that ere oil stirred? It’s all 
getting black.’ Then he takes a look into 
the mincer’s tub: ‘ That won’t do! Make 
Bible leaves of ’em.’ Then he looks at 
the men on the windlass: ‘ Hey! all idle! 
Give these fellows something to do. We 
can’t have idlers about now.’ 

‘““Having delivered himself of these 
sentiments, he goes back to his snug nest 
in the cabin. The idlers their 
places, and entertain themse a $ 8p ipning 
yarns, singing songs, &c., and calculating 
the time by the moon. About the middle 
of the watch the sy get up the bread kid, 
and after dipping a few biscuit in salt wa- 
ter, heave them into a strainer, and boil 
them in the oil. It is difficult to form any 
idea of the luxury of this delicious mode 
of cooking on a long night-watch. 
when on friendly terms with the 
steward, they make fritters of the brains 
of the whale mixed with flour, and cook 
them in the oil. These are considereda 


the cabin to see 
sing. 


resume 


Some- 
times, 


most sumptuous delicacy. Certain por- 
tions of the whale’s flesh are ae eaten 
with relish, though, to my thinking, nota 
very great luxury, being coarse and 
strong. Mixed with potatoes, however, 
like ‘p rpoise- -balls,’ the *y answer very 
well for variety. A good appetite makes 
almost any kind of food pals itable. I have 


eaten whale-flesh at sea with as much rel- 
ish as I ever ate ashore. A 
trying-out scene has something peculiarly 
wild and savage in it; akind of inde- 
scribable uncouthness, which renders it 
with anything like 
accuracy. There is a murderous appear- 
ance about the decks, and 
the huge masses of flesh and blubber lying 
and a ferocity in the looks 
by the red, fierce 


roast-beef 


difficult to describe 


blood-staine d 


bere and there, 
of the men, heightened 
glare of the fires, which inspire in the 
mind of the feelings of mingled 
disgust and awe. fut one soon becomes 
accustomed to such regards 
them with the indifference of a veteran m 
the field of battle. I know of nothing ‘o 
which this part of the whaling business 
can be more appropr iately compared than 
to Dante’s pictures of the infernal reg ions. 
It requires but little stretch of the imagin- 
ation to suppose the smoke, the hissing 
boilers, the savage-looking crew, and the 
waves of flame that burst now and then 


novice 


scenes, and 


ee wee 
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from the flues of the furnace, part of the 
parapherni alia of a scene in the lower re- 
gious. Our ‘down-easter,’ who always 
had something characteristic to say of 
everything that fell under his observation, 
very sage ly remarked on one occasion, 
Wien nearly suffocated with smoke, that 
‘if this warn’t h—l1! on a small scale, be 
didn’t know what to call it.’ ” 


These are the perils and the suffer- 
ings that necessarily attend the daily 
occupations of 20,000 American sea- 
men, who spend their lives upon the 
trackless ocean, in procuring oil for the 
use of those who live in comfort on the 
shore. This business, asa great whole, 
has not only been neglected by the 
government in its duty of throwing the 
protection of the Jaw over the whole, 
but of providing for the maintenance of 
the rights of the hardy individuals who 
form the crews of the fleet. Whenwe 
consider that the trade has grown up 
entirely independent of the government, 
until it not only constantly occupies 
10,000 American seamen in the Pacific 
Ocean, but, by the trade they create at 
the Sandwich have caused 
those otherwise insignificant spots on 
the ocean to become places of great 
importance, it becomes self-evident that 
whalers, at least, can live without pro- 
tection. This, however, does not ex- 
euse the culpable neglect of the fede- 
ral government, which, for 30 years, al- 
lowed the Oregon territory, with its 
only harbor, the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, to remain in the occupation of the 
English, when that was the only spot 
on a surface of 20,000,000 of square 
miles, where whalers could touch the 
soil of their country. Itis true, under 
British protection, there sprung up on 
the banks of the Columbia a farming 
interest, which supplied the Sandwic ‘h 
islands with the produce necessary to 
the support of the American seamen, 
who resort thither to recruit. It was, 
however, in spite of the neglect of the 
government. The harbor of San Fran- 
cisco, in California, is now in the hands 
of the United States, and it is the only 
good harbor on the Pacific coast. It 
must be the future home of the Ameri- 
can whaling interests, communicating 
through the newly discovered ‘ south 
pass” with the valleys of the Arkansas 
and Rio Grande. The presence of a 
navy is also necessary, not only to over- 
awe the islanders and natives, where 


islands, 
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whalemen resort, but to chastise the 
lawless aggressions of British freeboot- 
ers. Lieut. Wilkes, in his account, 
gives an instance of the not unfrequent 
acts of piracy committed by the Eng- 
lish, in places under British authority ; 
acts which, unnoticed by the British 
government, require the action of the 
United States. Itis not alone, how- 
ever, in the general protection of the 
whaling interest from foreign aggres- 
sion, that the federal government is 
called upon by circumstances to act. 
It is required, also, that the arm of the 
law should be interposed between own- 
ers and captains, and the 20,000 labor- 
ing seamen who, in embarking in their 
perilous enterprise of whaling, seem to 
be thrown without the protection of 
the law, and to be abandoned to a spe- 
cies of tyranny revolting to humanity 
under any circumstances. 

The manner of fitting out ships for 
a voyage is, in the last degree, oppres- 
sive to those who are to go. A law 
passed in 1837, fixes the quantity of 
rations to be allowed, but the quality is 
not specified. Penurious and unscru- 
pulous owners put on board provisions 
tota.ly unfit for human consumption, 
and the seaman, who can have no prior 
knowledge of the food he is to eat, finds, 
when at sea, that he is embarked for 
two years, or more, provided with pro- 
visions that human beings cannot eat 
for a length of time and retain their 
health. The consequence is frequently 
the most frightful mortality from scur- 
vy, a disease very prevalent among those 
unfortunate beings ; and if they survive, 
there is no redress. They have no rem- 
edy against those who have sacrificed the 
lives of some, and the health of all, 
from the most sordid motives. The 
seamen are usually shipped, not on 
monthly wages, but for a certain pro- 
portion of the oil obtained on the voy- 
age. Jt, however, is seldom the case 
that a seaman returns home not in 
debt to the ship. The practice is to 
issue slops to the seamen, instead of 
mouey; and the profits on these are the 
master’s perquisites, whose charge is at 
least 100 per cent. profits. Lieut, 
Wilkes states, that these profits will 
amount, on a crew of 30 men, to $1800, 
and sometimes $3000. This is done, 
not by what the seaman himself wears, 
but when at the Sandwich islands, or 
elsewhere, he can get no money to pro- 
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cure necessaries on shore, he must take 
slops from the captain, and dispose of 
them probably at one-fourth the amount 
with which he is charged for them.— 
Thus, whatever may be the quantity of 
oil taken, the seamen get nothing but the 
trifles they obtain from the natives for 
the slops they are compelled to barter 
away. To the starvation and robbery 
thus too frequently practised, is super- 
added the remorseless tyranny of a fe- 

rocious captain, in whose hands the law 
has committed the power to flog hu- 
man beings as if they were brutes. In 
regard to this latter, we may take a 
chapter from Mr. Browne: 


“« ¢ Now,’ said the captain, ‘ you’ve been 
fighting, and I'll flog you both. Mr. 
D ———, seize those men up!’ 

“ Jack’s wrists were lashed to a ratlin 
on the starboard side, and Bully’s to a rat- 
lin on the larboard The captain then 
provided himself with a piece of tarred 
ratlin, and, striding up to Bully, bared the 
man’s back. 

“«» Remember, now, this is for fighting.’ 

“+QOn, for God’s sake, don’t flog me, 
captain !’ said Bully, sensible of the deg- 
radation of the punishment about to be in- 
flicted on him. 

‘*Nota word "’ said the captain, whose 
blood was boiling with passion. ‘ Take 
that! and that! and that! Do you feel 
it? Will yon fight again ?’ 

“ Poor Bully groaned and writhed with 
agony. Each stripe of the ratlin raised a 
blood-red mark on his back. 

«<Tll show you how to fight!’ roared 
the captain, swinging the ratlin over his 

shoulder, and raising the stripes with ev 
ery blow. ‘I'll make an example of you! 
Take warning, all of you. You see what 
ou get for fighting. If that ain’t enough, 
ll lay it on heavier next time. I'll skin 
your back worse than that! Cut him 
down now! Seeif he’ll behave himself!’ 

“ Jack’s turn came next. At the first 
stroke he yelled with all his might. 


‘*Oh Lord, captain! Oh, for God's 
sake ! Oh, don’t flog me! I'll never 


fight again.’ 

“«)'ll take care you won't. 
I'll lay you up for a month. 
been itching for a flogging. 
Take that! take that! Yes, you 
don't you? Cut him down, Mr. D——. 

“The mate having cut both the men 
down, gave them a hint to go forward, 
which they did, limping along the decks, 
scarcely able to walk. 

“ «That's what you'll all get,’ said the 
captain, addressing the crew, ‘if there’s 
any more quarrelling. I told you so in the 
beginning. Any of you that fight, J’U 


If you do, 
Your back’s 
Now take it! 
feel it, 


’ 
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flog. forward 
long.’ 

“T was much astonished, upon going 
forward, after being relieved at the helm, 
to find Jack sitting on the windlass eating 
his breakfast with the utmust good hu 
mor. 

“+ Well B —— 


and laughing, 


Go now, where you be. 


* said he, looking up 
‘I’ve got a licking, but J’m 
used to it. I don’t care a tinker’s d—g 
about lickin’s now. I served my appren- 
ticeship to em in a man-o’-war.’ 

“Not so with Bully, who for several 
days was gloomy and silent. The Por- 
tuguese, with a heartlessness and want of 
delicacy, so unlike the generous regard 
w hich the true American sailor has for an- 
other’s feelings under such circumstances, 
continually ridiculed and taunted him, 
mocking his groans, and crying out ever 
time he went below to his meals, ‘Oh, 
capitan, for God’s sake, no flog so hard!’ 
Jack took their ridicule with . *rfect in- 
difference; but it cut Bully to the i 
There was something diabolical and fiend- 
ish in this of the Portuguese, 
Bully was 80 completely crest-fajlen that 
he could not retort upon them ; from the 
day he received the flogging his spirit 
was broken.” 


c ondus t 


This, it will be remembered. was not 
only an American, but a New-England 
ship. The man Jack was an English 
‘+ man-of-war’s man,” the other a New- 
Yorker. These starved, cheated, 
flogged and ill-used seamen have no 
redress at home, and tos ave their lives, 
they sometimes desert a ship, with the 
United States flag flying, to seek pro- 
tection from an American captain's 
brutality, at the hands of the savages 
of the islands. This was the case with 
a shipmate of Mr. Browne, a young 
man from Maine. He was, however, 
overtaken and confined seven months 
in the “run” of the and kept 
alive with bread and water. The run 
is asmall, submerged locker, under the 
floor of the cabin, and no man can sit 
upright therein. This man, on his gr- 
rival, lodged a complaint against the 
captain, who was held to bail in $800, 
on a charge of cruel and unusual 
treatment. Mr. Browne gives numer- 
ous instances of the barbarities exercis- 
ed upon these poor seamen with impu- 
nity by the captains. Mr. Wilkes 
says, in the course of his inquiries— 


vessel, 


“ While visiting the ports for the par- 
pose of recruiting, the crews of whale 
ships are often found in a state of lax di 
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cipline ; both captains and crew take this 
opportunity to lay their complaints before 
the consuls, who are much troubled with 
them, and frequently at a loss to under- 
stand and pass upon the merits of the 
case. ‘The crews usually complain of bad 

rovisions, short allowance, and bad usage ; 
jn some cases, I have heard them assert 
that they felt their lives in danger from the 
outrageous conduct of the captain ; and in 
one instance even the officers joined in the 
complaint. The captain, on the other 
hand, believed that there was a conspiracy 
on foot to poison him. 

“Many Americans are found on the dif- 
ferent who have been turned 
ashore from whale ships, or left because 
they have broken their liberty a single 
time, pear the end of the voyage. Such 
treatment leaves too much ground to be- 
lieve they are purposely left, in order to 
increase the profits of the sbipmasters or 
owners. Several of these men were re- 
ceived, in a perfec tly destitute condition, 
on board the Vincennes; others were ta- 
ken out of prison, and all related many of 
the difficulties and troubles they bad to 
encounter on board the ships to which 
they were attached; although I am not 
generally disposed to place much reliance 
on their statements, yet it cannot but hap- 
pen that out of so many cases there must 
be some in which the seamen are in the 
right.” 


islands, 


It is to be supposed that there are 
some generous owners, and many gen- 
tlemanly and urbane captains, but the 
rule appears to be the other way. It is 
no doubt alleged on their side with some 
degree of truth, that the seamen in the 
whaling business are for the most part 
of a worthless character. This appears 
from the testimony of Mr. Browne ; but 
is it not the case that the bad character 
of the seamen is the result of a long 
course of dishonesty and barbarity on 
the part of the owners and captains? 
With the treatment that it is admitted 
onall sides these unfortunate seamen 
experience, wil! any twice ? 
Surely not; and this fact leads to the 
practising of those arts to entrap lands- 
men into the voyage so well described 
by our author. In fact, when on their 
way to embark, the young gentlemen 
were cautioned by all unprejudiced 
persons of the error they were about 
to commit, an experienced whaleman 
told them that “If they had any re- 
gard for themselves, they should turn 
their backs upon New Bedford, for it 
was a sink hole of iniquity ; that the 


one Zo 
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fitters were all blood-suckers, the own- 
ers cheats, and the captains tyrants,’ 
This warning long dwelt in their minds 
and recurred to them afterwards amid 
cruel] sufferings at sea. Nor are the 
seamen alone the victims of knavish 
captains. The poor natives of the is- 
lands are also robbed when occasion 
offers. Mr. Browne, on this head, after 
describing the Island of Johanna and its 
chief in the following humorous strain, 
gives us the following anecdote : 


“The chief, after carefully examining 
me, to ascertain if I had any tobacco, put his 
hand in my pocket and drew out my flute, 
which I joined together. He attempted to 
play on it, but was unable to produce a 
sound. Nettled at his failure, he handed 
it to me rather impatiently, and by a mo- 
tion expressed bis desire to hear me play. 
I did so, and had the good fortune to throw 
him into a very good humor. He enjoy- 
ed the music as well as I could wish; and, 
when I had done playing, expressed his 
satisfaction by clapping his hands three 
times, I thought this was intended for 
applause; but I soon discovered that the 
applause was of a more substantial nature, 
A slave quickly made his appearance.— 
The chief spoke a few words to him, and 
he went back into the house. Presently 
he returned, bearing in his bands a round 
table with pewter plates npon it, contain- 
ing oranges, bananas, dates, mangoes and 
other tropical delicacies; also, glasses con- 
taining sherbet and lemonade. I ate and 
drank heartily of what was set before me; 
but the Arabs would not join me. How- 
ever, I cared little about that; the refresh- 
ments tasted quite as well as if they had 
assisted me. 1| played several more tunes 
before I left; laughed, talked and danced 
for the amusement of the chief, and, alto- 
gether, made myself quite at home. On 
parting, I shook hands with the crowd all 
round. Jezzarine pinched me _ several 
times when he thought I was going a-head 
rather too unceremoniously ; but I paid no 
attention to his hints. After we had turn- 
ed a corner, and when entirely out of the 
hearing of the chief and his followers, Jez- 
zarine stopped, and, with horror and con- 
sternation depicted in his looks, whispered, 

“* You savey who dat?’ 

“*No,’ said I; * who is it?’ 

“¢ What!’ he exclaimed, in utter amaze- 
ment, ‘ you no savey who you play for ?’ 

“* No, I never saw him before.’ 

“*QOh, you do bad ting; you play, you 
dance, you laugh all de same he me! He 
berry mad. Suppose ship no here, he kill 


you. 


““« But who is he?’ 
“*Who? What for you no savey His 
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Highness Syed Mohammed, Grand Big 
Sultan?’” 


* * * * 


“ Rajapoot, a native, who had agreed to 
furnish us with wood, brought a large 
canoe alongside in the evening, containing 
about a whale-boat load, which was what 
he contracted to furnish. After we got it 
on board, the captain refused to pay the 
sum agreed upon. Rajapoot argued that 
he had fulfilled his contract, and was enti- 
tled to be honestly paid for his wood; but 
if the captain wished he would take it 
back again, he would do so. The captain 
would neither give it up, nor pay for it. 
Rajapoot went off in high dudgeon, swear- 
ing he would raise men enough ashore to 
take the vessel. As soon as he was gone, 
we were set to work clearing away the 
casks in the blubber-room, and stowing 
away the wood under hatches, it being the 
design to pay all dues ‘ with the fore-top- 
sail.’ We were ordered to go to work 
very silently, in order that we might not 


alarm the natives with any symptoms of 


preparation to put to sea. That they 
might suspect nothing unusual, I was told 
to go vut on the jib-boom and ‘blaze 
away’ on my flute. I thought it rather a 
hard case to be obliged to participate in 
cheating poor Rajapoot, light as the duty 
assigned me was; bat this was not a mat- 
ter of taste. The American portion of 
the crew all grumbled at the meanness of 
this trickery; and the mate said, ‘if he 
could raise three dollars, he’d pay for the 
wood himself, sooner than such an act of 
low, stealthy, contemptible meanness 
should be attributed toa vessel bearing the 
flag of the United States.’ We held a pri- 
vate consultation about raising a subscrip- 
tion io pay the bill; but, upon examining 
our effects, we were not able to scrape up 
even two dollars’ worth of property; all 
our clothing, consisting of afew miserable 
rags, for which we felt much indebted to 
the outfitter. 

“Tt is treatment like this that renders 
the natives treacherous and hostile. There 
has been more done to destroy the friend- 
ly teelings of the inhabitants of the islands 
in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, toward 
Americans, by the meanness and rascality 
of whaling captains, than all the mission- 
aries and embassies from the United States 
can ever atone for. 

“ *Pay them with the fore-top-sail !’ is a 
mode of cheating the natives, as common 
in practice as in theory. Such examples 
will invariably be followed; for where 
the vices of civilized life are sown, there 
they will grow.” 


The consequence of these villanies 
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are attacks upon whaling vessels when 
occasion offers, resulting not unfre- 
quently in the murder of the whole 
crew. The cold-blooded ruffian that 
can so deliberately rouse the hostility 
of natives against innocent and defence- 
less crews that may come after him, 
deserves the greatest punishment. Jt 
is an act which results in war rightfully 
on the part of those poor savages as far 
as their means will permit them to car- 


ry it on against their aggressors. The 
Journal of the Exploring Expedition 


states : 


“A knowledge among the whaling fleet 
that their interests were watched over, 
even if they made no calls for aid, would 
give security and protect them from im- 
positions, as well as prevent them from 
practising fraud, or committing aggres- 
sions on the natives of the islands they 
visit. Such aggressions invnriably lead to 
retaliations on the part of the chiefs, 
which they inflict upon the first unsus- 
pecting vessel that anchors in their ports. 
The capture of vessels and the massacre 
of their whole crews, have been frequent- 


ly owing to this cause.” 


These are national evils, that require 
the prompt interposition of Congress. 
The masters of vessels should be made 
rigidly responsible for the abuse of his 
power. The ancient idea, that flogging 
and ill-usage is necessary to preserve 
discipline, is nearly obsolete. If men 
are well used at sea, knowing their own 
rights to be protected by, and their re- 
sponsibilities to, the law, they will be as 
easily governed as our journeymen on 
Jand. But they must have rights re- 
cognised by Jaw, in order that they may 
duly appreciate their own respousibili- 
ties. The owners of vessels, in the 
short-sighted parsimony that leads them 
to cheat the sailors of their food and 
raiment, and to employ an ignorant, 
brutal and tyrannical man as cap- 
tain, because he is as servile and cring- 
ing in the presence of his employers as 
he is domineering at sea, and because 
he will sail cheap, do more to injure 
their own interests than they suppose. 
The incompetency of the captain is a 
bar to success, and the time spent by 
him in port, wrangling and cheating 
his men, to compensate for want of oil, 
appear to be the usual causes of 4 
‘clean ship,” after a long cruise. 
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THE INFELICITIES OF INTELLECTUAL MEN. 


{Concluded.]} 


Pity that the awards of fame should 
come so laggardly to her true votaries ; 
but so itis. In how many cases has 
it been proven that the only requitals 
of transcendent genius have been pov- 
erty, dishonor, and sometimes an in- 
glorious end; leaving it to after times 
to repair the injustice of lordly ignor- 
anee and superstitious intolerance.— 
Roger Bacon, the parent of more 
original discoveries than any of his day, 
committed this treson against his co- 
temporaries, and in consequence en- 
listed their persecution for his crime, 
having been twice imprisoned, once 
for the long period of ten years: but 
to say nothing of his claims to numer- 
ous works on the exploded science of 
alchemy, posterity have allowed his 
title to the discovery of gunpowder and 
the telescope. We might readily refer 
to other instances of the kind, even 
down to the times of Fulton. But where 
to limit our rambling pen, in dilating 
upon the misfortunes of authors, is no 
easy task, the instances that occur are 
so manifold and marvellous. What 
shall we say of the cruel and heartless 
ingratitude shown to the intellectual, 
magnanimous and humane Bentivoglio, 
who, when reduced to the extremest 
distress, caused by his own prodigal 
munificence, was actually refused ad- 
mission into the very hospital himself 
had erected. 

“Thus birds for others build the downy nest ; 
Thus sheep for others bear the fleecy vest; 
Thus bees collect for others honey'd food ; 
Thus ploughs the patient ox for others’ good.” 

Numerous as have been the institu- 
tions designed for the relief of the in- 
digent poor, but one is only known to 
have been erected for the especial bene- 
fit of the hapless author; and this, es- 
tablished by Pope Urban VIII., bore 
the strangely significant name of the 
“ Retreat of the Incurables,” as if im- 
plying that its devotees were deemed 
irreclaimable alike from the crime of 
poverty and authorship. ‘To glance 
down the stream of time for a moment, 
we may mention many memorable 
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cases of the pecuniary discomfiture of 
literary men, whose names are as valu- 
ed with us as the precious metals are 
with the miserly worshipper of mam- 
mon. Homer, we are informed, was 
not only deprived the use of his optics, 
but was miserably in need of the neces- 
saries of life, and had to rehearse his 
ballads to the vulgar populace for his 
meagre subsistence ; and another clas- 
sic and comic muse, Plautus, combined, 
for the convenience of his stomach, the 
avocations of poet with that of a turner 
of a mill. Terence and Boethius died 
in “ durance vile ;” Cervantes died for 
lack of bread ; and the well-known au- 
thor of the “ Lusiad” ended his career 
ignobly in an almshouse. ‘Tasso was 
subjected to the most humiliating ex- 
igences : on one occasion, having ad- 
dressed a sonnet to his favorite cat, in 
which he begs the light of her eyes to 
write by, as he was too poor to buy a 
candle ! Collins’ mental derangement 
and death were superinduced by long 
neglect; Steele lived in a perpetual 
state of warfare with bailiffs, and Gold- 
smith usually suffered similar distrac- 
tions; Lee, Fielding, Otway, Savage, 
De Lolme, Butler, Chatterton, Cotton, 
Anton, Fletcher, Kirke White, Logan, 
Burns, and others, whose writings en- 
noble the escutcheon of fame, afford 
unequivocal evidence of the fact that 
opulence and authorship are not twin 
sisters. Rushworth, whose valuable 
historical collections remained without 
a printer, was doomed to the ** Bench” 
for the balance of his life during a pe- 
riod of six long years; while Samuel 
Boyce, whose poem on The Creation 
has high merit, was actually famished 
to death, being found dead in a garret, 
with a blanket thrown over his shoul- 
ders, fastened by a wooden skewer, 
with a pen in his hand. 


“ When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give. 

See him, resolved to clay and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust! 

The Poet's fate is here in emblem shown— 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone.” 
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Even Dryden sunk into neglect in 
his old age, having died in a garret in 
an obscure corner of London ; being 
visited by a friend in his last moments, 
who commiserated his situation, he re- 
plied, “* You fee] and weep for my suf- 
ferings, but never mind, the pang will 
soon be all over.” Chatterton, in 
Brooke-street, starved two days before 
he cut his throat; Dr. Johnson was 
once found in the most desponding 
hopelessness ip a garret, destitute even 
of ink and paper with which to tran- 
scribe his lucubrations. When Gold- 
smith had nearly completed his “ Vi- 
car,” his landlady one day surprised 
him by a heavy demand for his board 
and lodging; and on his declaring his 
utter inability to meet it, she proposed 
to cancel her claim on his becoming her 
spouse; this the timely arrival of 
Johnson prevented, as he aided him in 
the liquidation of the debt. 

If we turn to France, we shall there 
find even stronger instances of the hap- 
less destiny of genius. Vaugelas, one 
of the politest writers, and one of the 
most honest men of his time, was sur- 
named the Owl, from his being obliged 
to keep within all day and venture out 
only by night, through fear of his cre- 
ditors. His last will is very remark- 
able. After bequeathing all his worldly 
substance to the discharge of his debts, 
he goes on thus : 


“But as there still may remain some 
creditors unpaid, even after all that I have 
shall be disposed of, in such a case it is my 
last will that my body should be sold to 
the surgeons to the best advantage, and 
that the purchase mouey should go to the 
discharging those debts which IL owe to 
society ; so that if I could not, while liv- 
ing, at least when dead, I may be useful.” 


That is ** honest to the back-bone at 
any rate.” 

{n our own times, how many sad in- 
stances of poverty, being the inherit- 
ance of poets, occur to the memory !— 
the great ‘poet of the poor,” Ebenezer 
Elliott followed the calling of an iron- 
monger ; Clare that of a common day- 
laborer ; Hogg was a shepherd-boy ; 
Miller a basket-maker; Kirke White 
originally carried out the basket of the 
butcher, which was afterwards exchan- 
ged for the hosier’s loom. But it is 
needless to extend their numbers. 

D'Israeli has a prolific chapter on 
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this subject: among their other misfor- 
tunes, he collates the following cases 
of incarceration of authors ; his object, 
however, being to show that their im- 
prisonment rather promoted than re- 
tarded the progress of their studies.— 
It was while immured within the 
gloomy walls of a dungeon that Be- 
thius composed his well-known “ Con- 
solations of Philosophy,” Grotius wrote 
‘his “Commentary on St. Matthew,” 
and Buchanan his excellent “ Para- 
phrases.”’ The renowned Cervantes, 
in Barbary, and ‘‘ Fleta,’’ written in the 
* Fleel,” afford similar proofs ; the name 
of the place though not of the author 
having been preserved in commemo- 
ration of the fact; while another work, 
‘¢Fleta Minor,” or “the laws of art 
and nature in knowing the bodies of 
metals,” by Petters, 1683, derived also 
its title from the circumstance of its 
having been translated from the Ger- 
man during the author’s confinement 
in this prison. Louis XII. and Mar- 
garet, consort of Henry IV. of France, 
as well as Charles I. of England, made 
good use of the pen under similar cir- 
cumstances—the latter having indited 
his well-known Ezkon Basilike, or the 
Royal Image, the authorship of which 
has given rise to so much curious specu- 
lation among the learned. Queen Eliz- 
abeth, while confined by her sister Ma- 
ry, wrote several poems, which are 
said never to have been equalled after 
her enlargement; and the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, during her long 
imprisonment, produced many pleasing 
poetic compositions, one of which, her 
Last Prayer, we transcribe for the sake 
of its plaintive melody and beauty. It 
was written originally in Latin; we 
append an English rendering of it for 
the benefit of those who prefer a ver- 
nacular version : 


Oh! Domine Deus, 
Spe ravi in te— 
Oh! Care mi Jesu, 
Nunc libera me. 

In dura catena, 

In misera pona 
Desidero te 

Langnendo, gemendo, 

Et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro 

Ut liberes me ! 


Oh! my God and my Lord 
I have trusted in thee; 
Oh! Jesu, my Love, 
Now liberate me. 
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In my enemies’ power, 
In affliction’s sad hour 
I languish for thee. 
In sorrowing, weeping, 
And bending the knee, 
I adore and implore thee 
To liberate me. 


In glancing over the story of many 
a literary life, how touching are its ap- 
peals to our own sympathy! Who can 
read the above without feeling their 
force? It is not every one who has 
philosophy enough to abide the impu- 
dent reply made to the learned French- 
man, Treret, who, on being summarily 
taken from his sick-bed to the Bastile, 
after patiently submitting for several 
weeks to his ** durance vile,”’ on inquir- 
ing for what offence he was so treated, 
received from his officer the following 
heartless and insolent response: “ Sir, 
I think you have a deal of curiosity !”’ 
Every one has read the history and 
woes of Silvio Pellico, the author of 
Francesca da Rimini and other re- 
nowned Italian tragedies, whose love of 
poetry survived so many years of his 
gloomy incarceration. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s memorable 
“ History of the World,” although un- 
finished, remains a noble monument of 
his learning, industry, and indomitable 
perseverance, under circumstances so 
apparently adverse to the cultivation of 
letters as those in which he was placed, 
during the gloomy lapse of his eleven 
years’ imprisonment. We might also 
cite numerous others; but two more 
names must suflice ; they are of equal 
celebrity—both being remarkable in- 
stances of high genius, although re- 
motely opposite in character. We re- 
fer to Voltaire and Bunyan, the for- 
mer, who, while in the Bastile, sketch- 
ed the plan and partly completed his 
Henriade; und the latter, who, during 
his cruel imprisonment in Bedford jail, 
produced his world-renowned * Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ And how many 
more, like McDiarmid, have exhibited 
the sad combination of genius allied to 
abject poverty ! who, as D'Israeli re- 
lates, while engaged upon his “ Sys- 
tem of Military Defence,’ became so 
study-worn and emaciated that his hol- 
low eyes seemed like dim lamps shin- 
ing in the tomb. His entire life was, 
indeed, one continuous strife with the 
fell spoiler ; often the day passed cheer- 
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fully without its meal, but never with- 
out its page ! 

Av enthusiastic temperament is also 
often the accompaniment of genius—a 
feature of character that renders it the 
easy victim of delusion and credulity. 
Numerous instances might be adduced 
in proof. Sir Isaac Newton was half 
inoculated with the absurdities of ju- 
dicial astrology. Dr. Johnson was pro- 
verbially superstitious. What curious 
paradoxes may be seen between the 
writings and actions of the same men. 
Hobbes the deist was a most devout 
believer in ghosts and spiritual exist- 
ences. Locke, the matter-of-fact phi- 
losopher, was an inordinate reader of 
romance, and revelled in works of fic- 
tion. And too truly has the character 
of the great Francis Verulam been 
depicted as the wisest, greatest, and 
meanest of mankind ! 

Since everything connected with 
men of intellect possesses interest, we 
shall briefly refer to some of their pe- 
culiar amusements and domestic ha- 
bits, previously to entering upon the 
main objects before us—their misfor- 
tunes. 

The favorite recreation of the learn- 
ed Father Petavius, author of Dogemata 
Theologica, was, at the interval of every 
second hour, the habit of twirling his 
chair for five minutes. Spinosa, after 
protracted studies, regaled himself by a 
species of pithy sportsmanship, in mak- 
ing spiders fight each other. Tycho 
Brahe amused himself with polishing 
glasses for spectacles. Balzac’s favor- 
ite pastime was that of making crayons. 
Montaigne found a playmate in his cat. 
(ardinal Richelieu delighted at playing 
leap-frog with his servant. Pope wast- 
ed his time in trying to paint; and Po- 
litian was never so happy as when 
singing to his lute. 

‘Turn we for a moment to the do- 
mestic peculiarities of the learned, we 
shall find no less abundant evidence of 
the verity of their true designation— 
genus trritatite. Johnson evinced his 
nervous irritability by biting his nails to 
the very quick—an intimation, it is said, 
of his well-known pugnacity and crusti- 
ness. Another worthy but eccentric 
bibliopole, William Coke of Leith, 
who died some ten or twelve years 
since, presents also a singular instance 
of a quick and irritable temperument: 
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but we may scarcely wonder at his 
case, he having given us, if not an all- 
sufficient, at any rate, a somewhat lu- 
dicrous clue to his malady, for he was 
actually caught one day rubbing his 
head in whiskey !—No marve) that he 
was hot-headed. Others again indulged 
strange vagaries and humors ;—such as 
Menage, who, while science covered his 
head with laurels, used to cover his feet 
with several pairs of stockings. Pope 
used to brace himself up with corsets. It 
is related that Magliabechi, the learned 
librarian to the Grand Duke of Tusca- 
ny, used to divert himself with pelting 
spiders. He seldom left his books, for 
he usually ate, drank and slept among 
them; thus imitating the domestic pro- 
pensities of his favorites. Sir Walter 
Scott entertained an absurd opinion 
that his poetic vein never flowed hap- 
py except between the vernal and au- 
tumbal equinoxes; he was accustomed 
to rise at 4, and walk about his room in 
a state of nudity, calling it his air-breath. 
Rousseau,when doomed to the company 


of the common-place, occupied himself 


with knitting lace strings, which he evi- 
dently preferred to long yarns. Bloom- 
field wrote his Farmer’s Boy with chalk 
upon the top of a pair of bellows—a 
wind-instrument, till then a novelty in 
the choir of the Muses. Many of the 
eccentric sons of genius exhibit singular 
deficiency in conversational powers, as 
though ctature had designed to devote 
them to the pen, by denying them the 
gift of oral language. Corneille presents 
au example of this; he was so utterly 
insipid in company that his conversation 
was deemed contemptible, fur he could 
scarcely speak correctly the language 
he so ennobled by his pen. Descartes 
was another who was made for seclu- 
sion and sclitude, not for society; “ he 
received his intellectual wealth,” says 
a modern critic, “from nature in solid 
bars, not iu current coin ;”’ or, in the 
words of Themistocles, he might say, 
who, when asked to play on the lute, re- 
plied, * 1 cannot fiddle, but I can make 
a little village agreatcity.”” Addison was 
a taciturp companion in the social circle. 
Shakspeare, like Virgil, was cloudy and 
oblivious in colloquial discourse, but how 
transcendentally brilliant when they 
communed only with their own high 
thoughts. Chaucer. and Goldsmith, and 
Dryden, were dull and stupid, as also 
lsocrates, so celebrated for his sublime 
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compositions; and La Fontaine and La 
Bruyere might likewise be included in 
the category. The author, it is thus 
evident, is both more at ease and more 
to advantage in his study than any- 
where else; and it is not surprising 
that we find him covet this seclusive 
retreat, and indulge his predilection 
sometimes at the expense of the rules 
of etiquette and courtesy. 
Montesquien’s complaining epistle to 
a friend, affords evidence of this, where 
he intimates that the frequent and pro- 
tracted visits of certain intruders caused 
much detriment to the progress of his 
works. Another scribe was so avari- 
cious of his time, that his fre quent ap- 
peals proving unavailing, he caused to 
be inscribed over the door of his study 
the inviting announcement, that who- 
ever remained there must join in hig 
Melancthon, like Evelyn, was 
so chary of his time allotted to study, 
that he would note the intervals wasted 
by intrusive Visitants, in order to redeem 
them from the hours devoted to repose. 
Others have been driven to the forlorn 
expedient of escaping from their win- 
dow, being so hedged in by their con- 
siderate friends, as to be allowed of no 


labors. 


more convenient egress ; and Boyle ac- 
tually had to resort to the advertising 
columns of a newspaper, to secure ex- 
emption from similar annoyances. A 
few words touching the connubial infe- 
licities of the learned will bring our 
chapter to a close. That there have 
existed some renowned in the annals of 
literature, who, like Budeeus, enjoyed 
the singular good fortune to retain the 
full measure of matrimonial happiness, 
conjoined with the pleasures of literary 
pursuits, cannot be denied ; but it may 
be doubted whether these do not form 
exceptions torule. ‘This great writer 
found in his wife an invaluable assis- 
tant in his arduous studies; ever at his 
side, assiduously collating, comparing, 
or transcribing, she contributed essen- 
tially to the reduction of his literary 
toils. In one of his letters he repre- 
sents himself as married to two wives, 
one of whom blessed him with pleasant 
little ones, the other with books. Eve- 
lyn was no less felicitous in this respect, 
for he was indebted for much of his sue- 
cess to his amiable wife, whose refined 
taste and skill were equal to any emer- 
gency; and whose breast was fired with 
the same passion that inflamed her hus- 
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band's pen; it was to her ingenious 
pencil the embellishment to his transla- 
tion of Lucretius owed its origin. Itis 
also true that many, we might perhaps 
say the majority of great men, seem 
to have repudiated matrimony altogeth- 
er, probably from some premonition of 
their disqualification for its enjoyments. 
A host of great names occur to us, pre- 
senting an astounding array of sturdy 
old bachelors, enough to startle the 
complacency of the most charitable of 
the fair sex. Michael Angelo, Boyle, 
Newton, Locke, Bayle, Shenstone, 
Leibnitz, Hobbes, Voltaire, Pope, Adam 
Smith, Swift, Thomson, Akenside, Ar- 
buthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gold- 
smith, Gay, Lamb, Washington Irving, 
et cum multis aliis, were all decided for 
celibacy. Michael Angelo replied toa 
remonstrance on the subject, that he 
had espoused his art, and his works 
were his children. Dr. Radcliffe lived 
and died unmarried; although within 
five or six years prior to his decease, he 
fell desperately in love with a patient of 
rank, wealth and beauty, triple charms 
to fascinate even an old beau; but alas 
for this gallant hero, his suit became 
non-suited, and to his mortification his 
rejected addresses were afterwards im- 
mortalized by Steele in his * Tattler.” 
Without staying to inquire into the 
causes which superinduce this anti- 
social feature of the literary character, 
it may not be amiss to notice some of 
its anomalies. For example, Smollett, 
whose writings are but too frequently 
found not only prurient, but indelicate, 
Was yet unimpeachable in his morals. 
La Fontaine wrote fictions fertile in 
intrigues, but he is not known to have 
le t one amour on record in which he 
personally enacted a part. Sir Thomas 
More, who was a strenuous advocate of 
free toleration, yet himself became a 
fierce and bigoted 
Young, although constantly denouncing 
a love of preferment, was all his life 
long secretly pining after it, and, while 
the most sombrous of poets, Was in pri- 
vate life a trifling punster. Cowper, 
the melancholy and misanthropic, per- 
petrated, it will be remembered, that 
laughter-provoking ballad, Johnny Gil- 
pin; and we find a similar contradic- 
tory characteristic in Sterne’s whining 
over a dead donkey, while he proved 
himself bankrupt in human sympathy 
and natural affection, beating his wife, 


persecutor; and 
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and Jeaving his maternal parent desolate 
and neglected in her last moments. 

Byron's misanthropy, also, was only 
to be found in his pen; for his moral 
self seemed a strange compound of 
vanity and affectation, united with a 
love of the Indicrous, sarcasm and 
irony. And poor Hood, the punster, 
whose master-passion gave melancholy 
evidence of its absorbing power over 
him, even at the hour of its recent dis- 
solution,—while his wit was vibrating 
the national heart, his own suffered 
from the extremest melancholy.— 
Among the muny extempore puns he 
uttered in his sickness, in describing to 
a friend his near approach to dissolu- 
tion, be could not resist his ruling im- 
pulse, for he added, “‘ 1 came so near to 
death's door, that I heard the creaking 
of its hinges.” 

Returning to our subject of literary 
marriages, we remember reading of a 
certain little tract, which professed an 
investigation of this mystery, entitled, 
*“ De Matrimonia Literati, au calibem 
esse au vero nubere conveniat,” in which 
the writer cites some cases of the good 
and bad among literary spouses ; among 
others, that of the celebrated artist, Berg- 
hem, who resorted to rather a singular 
mode of proving her devotion to her 
husband's interests, by ever and anon 
thumping a long stick, which she kept 
for the purpose, against the ceiling, to 
prevent her liege-Jord indulging a nap 
during the hours devoted to his pro- 
fession ; a summons which he respond- 
ed to, by stamping with his fuot; his 
room being immediately over hers. It 
was bo inelegant plea, once urged by a 
learned scribe, for his choice of celi- 
bacy, that ‘* Minerva and Venus never 
could exist together.”’ And so it would 
seem, indeed, if we judge from the 
fact of Byron's fatal union and Bul- 
wer’s—the story of whose domestic 
strifes are too notorious to require com- 
ment—to say nothing of the like in- 
stances of the lamented and gifted Fe- 
licia Hemans, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. 
Norton, and the accomplished Mrs. 
Jameson. Some honorable exceptions 
exist to the foregoing, which redeem the 
literary profession from the sad odium ; 
the Howitts are enthusiastic lovers of 
their literary pursuits, and anxious to 
educate their children in the best pos- 
sible manner, and therefore live a re- 
tired and domestic life. Though be- 
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longing to the Society of Friends, and 
attached to its great principles of civil, 
moral, and religious liberty, they have 
long ago abandoned its peculiarities ; 
and in manners, dress and language, 
belong only to the world. For the 
honor of literature we may safely say, 
that, among the many consolatory 
proofs in modern times of how much 
literature may contribute to the happi- 
ness of life, the case of the Howitts is 
the most striking. The love of litera- 
ture was the origin of their acquaint- 
ance, its pursuit has been the hand-in- 
hand bond of the most perfect happi- 
ness of a long married life; and we 
may further add, for the honor of wo- 
manhood, that while our authoress 
sends forth her delightful works in un- 
broken succession, to the four quarters 
of the globe, William Howitt has been 
heard to declare, that he will challenge 
any woman, be she who she may, who 
ever wrote a line, to match his good 
woman in the management of a large 
household, at the same time she fills 
her own little world of home with the 
brightness of her own heart and spirit. 
Another name occurs to us, also, that 
of George Sloane,—to whom the read- 
ing world is, perhaps, mainly indebted 
for the introduction of German litera- 
ture into our vernacular,—who, because 
he “married for love,” his cara sposa 
being a beauty of humble birth, was 
disinherited by his rigorous parent, the 
well-known Sir Hans Sloane. To be 
revenged, his son had recourse to the 
following futile species of retaliation : 
he wrote a violent tirade upon his fath- 
er’s productions, caricaturing his splen- 
did museum of art, with the intention 
of publishing it in a newspaper ; but 
through some strange chance the plot 
was detected, and before the printer 
could compose it, it was rescued ; and 
Sir Hans had the precious document 
elegantly enclosed in a frame for the 
inspection of his friends, to the lasting 
discomfiture of the author. Poor fel- 
low! he paid “dearly for his whistle” 
without this infliction, for his amiable 
better half loaded him with the liberal 
bestowment of ten pledges of her love. 

A writer in the London Quarterly 
has supplied some curious facts in re- 
Jation to the family history of intellec- 
tual men, which are too interesting to 
resist the temptation of an extract. 
He says: 
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“We are going to speculate about the 
causes of the fact—but a fact it is—that 
men distinguished for extraordinary intel- 
lectual power, of any sort, rare ly leave 
more than a very brief line of progeny be- 
hind them. Men of genius have scarc ely 
ever done so—men of imaginative genius, 
we might say, almost never. With the one 
exception of the noble Surr ey, we cannot, 
at this moment, point out a representative 
in the male line, even so far down as in the 
third generation, of any English poet, and 
we believe the same is the case in France, 
The blood of beings of that order can 
seldom be traced far down, even in the 
female line. With the exception of Sur. 
rey and Spencer, we are not aware of 
any English author of at all remote day, 
from whose body any living person claims 
to be descended. There is no other real 
English poet prior to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and we believe no great 
author of any sort, except Clarendon and 
Shaftesbury, of whose blood we have any 
inheritance amongst us. Chaucer's only 
son died childless. Shakspeare’ s line ex- 
pired in his daughter’s only daughter. 
None of the other dramatists of that age 
have left any progeny—nor Raleigh, nor 
Bacon, nor Cowley, nor Butler The 
grand-daughter of Milton was the last of 
his blood. Neither Bolingbroke, Addison, 
Warburton, Johnson, nor Burke, trans 
mitted their blood. 

“When a human race has produced its 

‘ bright consummate flower,’ in this kind, 
it ‘seems commonly to be near its end.’ 

“The theory is illustrated in our own 
day. The two greatest names in science 
and literature of our time, were Davy and 
Sir Walter Scott. The first died childless. 
Sir Walter Scott left four children, of 
whom three are dead, only one of them, 
(Mrs. Lockhart,) leaving issue, and the 
fourth, his eldest son, though living, and 
long married, has no issue.” 


The last particular we shall refer to, 
is the fact, that a prominent class of 
literary characters who have wives, 
seem, before the world, as though they 
had none in their social visitings : such 
as Anacreon Moore, Wordsworth, 
Proctor, Ainsworth, &c.; the author 
and his wife are very distinct individ- 
ualities in their case, in the code of 
fashion ; but it seems, as Dogberry say s, 
‘very tolerable, and not to be endured ;’ 
for this social divorce, we imagine, 
may very probably owe its origin to 
the habits of the authors themselves in 
part, and the conventionalisms of so- 
ciety. Our last paragraph seems, 
however, rather to trench upon the 
immunities of his “ better half,” than 
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those of the author himself; and haw 
jing, We suppose, sufficiently tasked 
the patience of the commiserating 
reader with our recitals of the mis- 
haps of authorship, we propose to 
strike a fresh and livelier chord, by 
way of staying the out-gushings of his 
sympathetic sorrow ; encouraged by 


SONN 
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the cheering hope that the nobles of 
science, who shall hereafter fill the 
scroll of fame, may portray their so- 
journ in the age in which we live, 
with brighter tints and more joyous 
hues, than their “illustrious predeces- 
sors’’ have those which are now “ with 
the years beyond the flood.” 


ETS. 


” HEART ESSENTIAL To GENIUS. 


WE are not always equal to our fate, 


Nor true to our conditions. 


Doubt and fear 


Beset the bravest in their high career, 
At moments when the soul, no more elate 
With expectation, sinks beneath the time. 


The masters have their weakness. 


*“T would climb,”’ 


Said Raleigh, gazing on the highest hill— 
“ But that I tremble with the fear to fall !”’ 
Apt was the answer of the high-soul’d Queen,— 
“Tf thy heart fail thee, never climb at all !”’ 
The heart! if that be sound, confirms the rest, 
Crowns genius with his lion soul and mien, 
And from the conscious nature in the breast, 
To trembling virtue gives both strength and will ! 





WHERE TO LOOK—HOW TO SEEK. 


Always the highest, and thy aim the white ! 
Yet with a medesty that still prepares, 
Girded with diligence to seek the fight, 
And conscious of its trials, not its fears ! 
There is no policy in small desire, 
If that thy aim be conquest,—for we still 
Fall something short of all we hope and will! 
Who seeks for much must ever aim at more, 
As birds that haunt the mountain, dart still higher : 
And still be this the lesson in thy lore,— 
The ambitious heart all middle flight must shun,— 
Must, like the eagle, in superior skies, 
Stretching his giant pinions for the sun, 
Bathe in the blaze that blinds all other eyes ! 
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HON. ZADOCK PRATT, 


Late Member of Congress from the State of New-York. 


Ir is one of the crowning glories of 
our democratic institutions, and one 
which shows their superiority over all 
monarchical systems, that here “the 
race is open to all.” The humblest in- 
dividual may rise to the loftiest dignity, 
by the force of his own genius and vir- 
tue; nor is any man, however humble 
in origin, or obscure in life, shut out 
from the field of ambitious toil and 
competition. Circumstances of birth 
or fortune are rarely found to be step- 
ping stones to public honors; and 
where there are no hereditary or trans- 
missible titles or dignities acknowledg- 
ed, there can be no bar to an honest 
toil for a superior condition—no insur- 
mountable obstacle to any man’s suc- 
cess, who looks steadily onward and up- 
ward in his career of life. It may be 
said that the tendency of our political 
system is to develope talent, to encour- 
age virtue, and to give to both their 
reward. Where no artificial levels ex- 
ist, and men are left to find their pro- 
per level upon the exertion of the tal- 
ents with which they are endowed, 
there is freer scope to the powers of 
the mind, and the skilful devices of 
the hand—a wider and far nobler field 
of action, than in countries where the 
head, the heart and hand, are oppressed 
by conventional regulations ; where the 
disfranchised masses are controlled by 
the privileged and haughty few. 

Our country presents numerous ex- 
amples in proof of the positions here 
assumed. Short as has been our ex- 
istence as a nation—scarcely one-fourth 
of the age ascribed to some of the pa- 
triarchs of our race—we can point to a 
roll of great men—of warriors, states- 
men, and sages—unequalled, for a simi- 
lar period, in the history of any nation. 

The great men of our Revolutionary 
period—many of the wisest of the gen- 
eration which succeeded, and who Jaid 
the foundations of our republican insti- 
tutions—were men who rose from 
humble stations. They were men 
who struggled against adverse circum- 


&tances, and by energy, fidelity and vir- 
tue, won renown for themselves in se- 
curing the liberties of their country. 
The example of such men is worth 
much to the country, in its influence 
upon the generations which are to suc- 
ceed. We have seen, also. in com- 
mercial life, the same traits of charac- 
ter, developed in a different theatre of 
action, Jead to wealth and distinction. 
Most of our countrymen are familiar 
with the history of Witiiam Grar, 
and STEPHEN GIRARD, and Joun Ja- 
cos Astor—all of whom present ex- 
amples of what superior genius and 
judgment, directed to a single -pursuit, 
can accomplish in the course of a short 
life. Not one of these men had a 
shilling to begin with; neither were 
they educated men; but each possess- 
ed a genius allied in power to that of a 
Cesar or a Napoleon. 

One of the most remarkable instan- 
ces of successful enterprise in mechani- 
cal pursuits, which has come to our 
knowledge, is that of the founder of 
the beautiful and flourishing village of 
*rattsville, in the county of Greene, 
famed for its great tannery—the largest 
establishment of the kind in the world. 
The village of Prattsville, which lies in 
a small valley on the Schoharie Kill, 
some 36 miles west of Catskill, on the 
Hudson, was founded in the year 1824, 
by the Hon. Zapock Prart, late a 
representative in Congress, from the 
11th district in this state. The career 
of this gentleman has been marked with 
so much practical usefulness, though 
with little ostentation, and has so clear 
a bearing upon the position which we 
have heretofore assumed, that we are 
sure of gratifying the readers of the 
Review, by spreading before them a 
brief sketch of his life and character. 

Zapock Pratr was born on the 
30th October, 1790, at Stephentown, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y. His family 


is descended from the noble band of 


pilgrims, who first broke ground on 
the shores of New-England—the first 
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persons of the name in this country 
being Joshua and Phinehas Pratt, who 
came over in the autumn of 1623. 
Ephraim, a grandson of Joshua Pratt, 
lived to the great age of 116 years, and 
died at East Sudbury, Mass., in May, 
1804. Phinehas Pratt removed from 
Plymouth to Charlestown. John, 
another of the family, came over in 
1633, in company with the celebrated 
Puritan divines, John Cotton and Tho- 
mas Hooker; and when the church, 
which had been formed at New- 
town, Mass., by the latter, concluded 
to remove to Connecticut, Mr. Pratt 
was one of their number. They com- 


menced their exodus in the month of 


June, 1636. It was to be through a 
dreary and trackless wilderness of more 
than a hundred miles. They had no 
guide but their compass; no covering 
but the heavens. There were about 
one hundred persons, men, women, and 
children. They drove along with them 
160 head of cattle, subsisting on their 
march through the wilderness, upon the 
wild fruits which they found, and the 
milk of their cows. The females, who 
were ill, or too feeble to endure the 
journey on foot, were borne in litters 
upon the shoulders of the young athle- 
tic men. The whole journey occupied 
nearly a fortnight, during which they 
had no shelter but such as they formed 
of the branches of the trees. From 
the worthy Puritan here mentioned, 
the families of Pratt, in Connecticut, 
are mostly descended. 

The father of the principal subject 
of this notice, (Zadock Pratt, senior,) 
was @ native of Saybrook, Conn. ; was 
a tanner and shoemaker; and when 
the revolutionary war broke out, he 
shouldered his musket, and repaired to 
his country’s standard. He was en- 
gaged in several hard fought battles— 
was twice taken prisoner, and suffered 
much on board the prison ships at New- 
York. After the close of the war, he 
removed to the state of New-York, and 
died at Lexington, Greene county, in 
1829, at the age of 74. 

Zadock Pratt, the younger, had no 
other education than that of a common 
school, working out of school hours, to 
pay for his board. He had very early 


to contend with the difficulties of his 
position. He told the writer, with sat- 
isfaction, that the first money which 
he ever 


earned, was by gathering 
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huckleberries ! He worked in his fa- 
ther’s tannery, and employed his leisure 
hours in braiding whip-lashes, &c., for 
which he readily found a market, and 
in a short time, by saving his little earn- 
ings, he found himself possessed of 
some thirty dollars—quite a treasure 
for a working boy. He was now ap- 
prenticed toa saddler, served out his 
apprenticeship, worked a year at his 
trade, at the wages of ten dollars a 
month, and then commenced business 
for himself. He now labored fifteen or 
sixteen hours a day; and this system 
of industry, coupled with prudence 
and judicious enterprise, soon placed 
him on the road to fortune. 

Among the rules which it may be 
said formed the business creed of his 
life, were the trite and homely, but 
expressive maxims, which he used to 
post up in his work-shop and store, 
and mark upon his account books; ‘* Do 
one thing at atime.” ‘Be just and 
fear not.’”’ “ Mind your own business.” 
Blessed with an excellent constitution, 
and an iron frame; with an indomita- 
ble resolution and perseverance, which 
no difficulties could daunt, no exertions 
weary—labor was to him the sait of 
his existence, seasoning his daily bread, 
and stimulating him to further and 
higher exertions. From this time his 
course has been uniformly onward and 
upward. His lite affords no great, no 
striking events, like those of the states- 
man, the successful soldier, or the 
man of letters; but it offers a most in- 
structive and useful lesson to the youth 
of our country, and an example of 
perseverance and energy for them to 
imitate. 

Mr. Pratt carried on his business 
successfully at Lexington, in connexion 
with his brothers, until 1824, when 
determining upon seeking a larger field 
of operations in manufacturing, he 
closed his business at Lexington, pur- 
chased the tract and water-power now 
included in the village, which bears 
his name, and commenced his opera- 
tions. The forest on either hand, to 
the very tops of mountains, was a dense 
growth of hemlock, adapted to his 
purposes; communication was easy 
with New-York; and he at once saw 
that here was the spot for him to esta- 
blish a mammoth tannery. He lost 
no time in commencing operations: 
and his labors were crowned with 
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the most complete success. His esta- 
blishment soon gave employment in 
various ways to more than two hup- 
dred men, to all of whom he gave en- 
couragement to settle around him.— 
His tannery was 500 feet long, con- 
taining over 300 vats, or about 46,000 
cabic feet of room for tanning opera- 
tions ; requiring a consumption annually 
of 1500 curds of wood, and 6,000 cords of 
hemlock bark, in the manufacture of 
60,000 sides of sole leather, which he 
annually sent to market—or say, more 
than a million of sides in the last twenty 
years,—employing a capital of over 
$250,000 a year, without a single liti- 
gated law-suit. 

Had we space to do so, it would be 
interesting to trace the progress, step 
by step, of this remarkable business 
man; but we must hasten to the more 
immediate purpose of this notice, 
which is to allude to his public career. 
It may be said, however, that as the 
tide of prosperous business poured in 
upon him, his friends and neighbors 
also flourished; the town was rapidly 
settled and improved; streets were laid 
out, and ornamental trees planted by his 
own hands; schools were established, 
churches built, and houses and stores 
multiplied, until the village has become 
one of the most pleasant and flourishing 
settlements inthe region of the Catskills. 
It is stated, that Mr. Pratt has himself 
erected more than a hundred houses, 
and his munificence is seen in all 
the churches and public buildings of 
the place, of which more than one-third 
the cost was defrayed from his own 
pocket. 

In 1840, retiring in part from the 
more active business of his manufacto- 
ry, Mr. Pratt employed a portion of his 
capital in the establishment of a bank 
at Prattsville, under the free banking 
law of the State of New-York. A 
capital of 100.000, secured in 6 per ct. 
stocks of the United States, and of the 
State of New-York, is thus employed, 
and has been found extremely useful 
in that mountainous region, its business 
averaging nearly a million of dollars 
annually. It is one of the few insti- 
tutions, the bills of which are kept ac- 
tually at par by redemption in New- 
York city. 

Inheriting the patriotic spirit of his 
father, Mr. Pratt, in 1814, served a 
tour of military duty on Brooklyn 
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Heights, when it was deemed necessa- 
ry to provide for the defence of New- 
York from any possible descent of the 
enemy. Returning to the country, he 
was chosen to a captaincy in the Sth 
Regt. of Artillery, and in 1823, was 
unanimously elected colonel of the 
ll(ith Regt. of Infantry of the State of 
New-York. In this position, he was 
»yrompt, energetic, and liberal—a good 
disciplinarian, aud contributed much 
to the improvement of the corps to 
which he was attached. When in 
command of his company, he furnished 
a uniform for the whole, and being in 
want of a suitable field-piece, he ap- 
plied to the Governor, and succeeded 
in obtaining one of the twelve remaining 
to be disposed of, though there were 
thirty applicants before him. He pro- 
posed to Governor Clinton, that he 
would mount the cannon at his own 
expense. ‘ No, no, young man,” said 
the Governor, *“* you have already done 
enough without that.’’ He provided 
the regiment under his command with 
al] their music, at an expense of some 
S250. 

The excellent quality of the manu- 
factures of Col. Pratt,—a result which 
he attained by the adoption of every 
useful improvement in the art of tan- 
ning leather,—secured him a _never- 
failing market. In 1837, he and his 
partner, (Col. Watson.) received the 
Silver Medal of the New-York Insti- 
tute, for the best specimen of hemlock- 
tanned leather —the first medal 
ever awarded for that manufacture. 
In 1839, he was elected a Member of 
the American Institute; and in 1845, 
at the New-York State Fair, he was 
awarded the first premium in a Diplo- 
ma. He glories in the name of a me- 
chanic, and is proud to acknowledge 
the quiet and laborious occupation, in 
the diligent pursuit of which he has 
been eminently successful, and has 
earned a natne and station among his 
countrymen. 

Colonel Pratt has been, through life, 
a firm and consistent Democrat, enter- 
taining the opinion that the safety and 
happiness of our country depend, 
mainly, under the Divine blessing, upon 
a strict adherence to the principles of 
the Democratic party, as expounded by 
Tuomas JerrersoN and ANDREW 
Jackson; and holds that the govern- 
ment should be so administered as to 
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extend the greatest good to the greatest 
pumber. But he is as little of a bigot 
jn politics as he is in religion. The 
open and manly advocacy of his own 
opinions is accompanied with the most 
scrupulous regard to those which are 
held sacred by other persons; and he 
gives the best pledge of the purity of his 
own motives, by allowing to all who dif- 
fer from him, the same right of private 
judgment and liberty of action as he 
claims and exercises for himself. He 
holds to the theory that the democratical 
form of government, which we live 
under, aff rds much greater opportuni- 
ties for the success of virtuous exertion, 
and the due reward of humble industry 
and unostentatious merit, than the aris- 
tocratical and monarchical usages which 
other countries have adopted. It is 
equally true, that, in a democratical 
form of government every citizen is 
under an obligation to do all he can for 
the genera] good; to discharge the du- 
ties of every office, which the favorable 
opinion of his fellow-citizens may think 
him capable of fulfilling, and to shrink 
from no responsibility to which the 
public voice, or the dictates of his own 
conscience, suggests that he ought to 
devote himself. No citizen, under a re- 
publican form of government, is at hb- 
erty to live for himself alone. 

Colone! Pratt's first step in public 
life may be said to have been his elec- 
tion on the democratic ticket, for the 
state of New-York, as an elector of 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States, in November, 1836. 
Mr. Pratt recorded his vote with those 
of his brother State Electors, for his 
neighbor and friend, Mr. Van Buren. 

It not unfrequently happens, that the 
rich and successful man is an object 
of envy and dislike among his neigh- 
bors. His disposition, if naturally proud 
and imperious, will show itself in acts 
of arrogance and injustice towards 
those who, though his equals in every- 
thing else, are in humbler circumstan- 
ces of life. If called upon totake a promi- 
nent part in public affairs, his faults are 
made conspicuous, and it is often the 
case that even the best intentions and 
most honest endeavors, are rewarded 
with public odium. Col. Pratt, how- 
ever, seems to have been fortunate, not 
only in the accumulation of this world’s 
goods, but equally so in securing the 
good opinion and constant respect of his 
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neighbors and fellow-citizens at large. 
Plain and unostentatious in his way of 
life, and practicing the democratic 
principles which he professed, he was 
looked upon by the working community 
around him as one whom they could 
safely trust. 

In November, 1836, he was elected 
one of the representatives in Congress 
for the eighth congressional district, in 
the state of New-York. He succeeded 
in this election. by a majority of upwards 
of twenty-seven hundred votes, the 
largest majority, we believe, that was 
ever given in that district. He receiv- 
ed very nearly the unanimous vote of 
the town of Prattsville. Of his services 
while in Congress, some account will 
be given hereafter. It is sufficient 
in this place to say, that he earned 
the character of a Worxine Man in 
that body; that he gained the respect 
of all parties in Washington ; and in 
his example demonstrated the advan- 
tages which arise from sending men of 
practical knowledge and business habits 
to Congress; and how much that is 
really important to the people, may be 
performed by one such man, who is 
more desirous to aet than to speak, and 
who cares less for the reputation of 
perfecting a useful measure, than for 
the solid satisfaction of feeling that he 
has been instrumental in its accom- 
plishment. 

In July, 1838, Col. Pratt published 
an address to his constituents, declin- 
ing a re-election to Congress. In 
1842, he yielded to their request, and 
was chosen to represent the eleventh 
Congressional district, composed of the 
counties of Greene andColumbia. On 
resuming his seat in Congress, his in- 
quiry was not, ** How can | make the 
most noise, or gainthe greatest eclat 1” 
—but, “ How can I do the most work?” 
He never undertook to ‘define his 
position,” or to make a speech for 
Buncombe. He made, indeed, few 
speeches, and they were commonly 
brief and plain statements of facts, 
which he had thoroughly investigated, 
and which he knew could be relied 
upon. The value in any publie body 
of men, who are patient and laborious 
in their search after truth, is beyond 
all estimate. In the words of one of 
our ablest political journals, it may be 
truly said, that “Col. Pratt devoted 
himself to the udility of legislation. He 
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has given his attention to public objects, 
designed to advance science, the arts, 
commercial intercourse, the dissemina- 
tion of useful knowledge, and to facili- 
tate the practical labors of the depart- 
ments. Few men have accomplished 
as much in these important respects 
as he has done, in the course of four 
years’ Congressional seryice; and he 
has laid the foundations of good that 
will mature gradually hereafter, as 
views and suggestions, truly enlighten- 
ed, and worthy a practical republican 
people and government, shall be 
brought tothe popular consideration 
and action of Congress.’’* 

Representing a portion of the great 
agricultural State of New-York—from 
his youth taught to look upon the 
farming interest as the paramount pur- 
suit in this country, and coming from 
a district where a very large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants find their pro- 
fession, their pleasures and profits in 
the noble employment of cultivating 
the soil, it must be supposed that the 
practical and utilitarian mind of Col. 
Pratt would dedicate a due share of 
its attention to the interests of agricul- 
ture. He originated the proposition, 
which was finally adopted by Con- 
gress, providing for the introduction, 
through our consuls and national ves- 
sels, of foreign seeds and plants, and 
for their gratuitous distribution to all 
portions of the country, through the 
medium of the patent office. The 
beneficial effects of this measure have 
already begun to be appreciated. 

In 1842, Col. Pratt delivered an ad- 
dress before the Mechanic's Institute 
at Catskill, replete with excellent senti- 
ments ; and in 1845, at the great fair of 
the Greene County Agricultural Society 
at Cairo, he delivered an address which, 
had we the space to allow it, we would 
gladly spread before the readers of the 
Review. Few productions of the kind 
ever received more general commenda- 
tion or a wider circulation. 

Colonel Pratt’s services in Congress 
were eminently practical. Placed up- 
on the committee on Public Buildings 


* Albany Argus. 
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in 1837, he made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all the details connect- 
ed with the subject, and was soon pre- 
pared with a mass of information, 
which had an influence upon the action 
of that body. In 1839, he presented 
a report upon the quality of the differ- 
ent materials used in the construction 
of the public buildings at Washington— 
urging the policy and eventual econo- 
my of substituting marble or granite 
for the fragile and porous sandstone 
hitherto used. He demonstrated the 
propriety of the change with such 
force as to break down the opposition 
to the white marble, of which he pro- 
posed that the new General Post Office 
building should be constructed. ‘It ig 
to the untiring perseverance of this 
gentleman, (said the Washington 
Globe,) that we are mainly indebted 
for this beautiful specimen of the me- 
chanic arts.’’ And it may truly be 
said that this beautiful edifice, 
passed by anything of the kind in the 
world, is his monument. 

Upon investigating the condition of 
the several departments, Col. Pratt 
found that the buildings now used by 
the War and Navy Departments are to- 
tally inadequate to the wants of the gov- 
ernment, showing astate of things which 
no good business man would suffer— 
not a single fire-proof building among 
them—at the same time a surplus in 


unsur- 


the treasury. His report upon that 
subject shows that these departments 
were at that time actually renting nine- 


ty-four private rooms in the city ot 
Washington, at an annual expense of 
some $6000, for the accommodation of 
the different bureaux, which could not 
find room in the present Executive 
buildings. He proposed, therefore, that 
the evil, and the danger 
| be reme lied by 


of loss to the 
yublic archives, shou 
I 


the erection of new edifices for those 


departments. corresponding in style 
and convenience to the General Post 
Office. ‘lhe necessity of these build- 


ings is apparent to every one, and sooner 
or later Vol. Pratt’s suggestions will be 
carried out.+ 


t Asan illustration of the perseverance of Col. Pratt, when he has any useful object in view, 


it may be mentioned, that when he urged his proposition for building ane 
vy Departments, a Southern member of distinguished ability and inflaence, who was oy 
to the bill, objected, because, he said, the committee had not submitted with 
Col. Pratt reminded the 
fall to the ground, as the plan and estimates vere before the House 
the clerk's desk, he exhibited them to the objecting member ; and the House, 


necessary plans and estimates. 


w the War and Na 

nosed 

their report the 

gentleman that his objection must 


and taking them from 
laughing at his 
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Of the cheap postage reform, Col. 
Pratt was one of the earliest advocates, 
moving a resolution to that effect, in 
1838; and the information and statistics 
which he brought to bear upon the 
question, contributed in no small degree 
to the ultimate success of the measure. 
He submitted a valuable report on the 
improvement of the public grounds at 
Washington, together with a beautifv} 
design for a National Monument to 
Washington. He proposed to aid the 
Washington Monument Society, who 
have now a fund exceeding $50,000, by 
giving them the proceeds of the sales 
of certain vacant and unproductive lots 
in the city, which can never be needed 
for the public use. He advocated with 
a hearty zeal the remission of the fine 
paid by the patriot Jackson, and pre- 
sented atable showing the overwhelm- 
ing voice by which the people, through 
their legislative bodies, had demanded 
this act of justice to the Hero of New- 
Orleans. 

In both Congresses of which he was 
amember, Col. Pratt was an earnest ad- 
yocate of, and introduced the bill for the 
establishment of a Branch Mintin New- 
York, the commercial emporium of the 
country, where seven-tenths of the re- 
venue are collected, and into which 
city a large portion of the importation 
of foreign coin is brought. We pre- 
sent (said he) the singular anomaly of a 
republican government forcing its citi- 
gens to be anti-American in coin—a 
greater portion of our specie circula- 
tion being in foreign money. 

The fund which has arisen from the 
fees for patents issued at Washington, 
now amounts to nearly $150,000.— 
Col. Pratt introduced a resolution to 
provide for the publication and engraving 
of all the important inventions patented 
at Washington, for the purpose of hav- 
ing copies of those works distributed 
to every town throughout the country, 
for the information of the people. 

Another resolution, of great practical 


importance, introduced by Col. Pratt, 
and adopted by Congress, was that 
which requires an inventory of the 
public property in the hands of the 
public agents, to be made out once in 
two years, and reported to Congress. 
The cost of the Custom-House esta- 
blishment early attracted Col. Pratt’s 
attention, and he caused to be prepared 
at the Treasury, a statement, exhibit- 
ing the amount of duties accruing upon 
merchandize, and duties upon tonnage, 
together with the cost of collection, so 
compiled as to represent the amounts 
and cost, by states and territories, for 
each year, from the foundation of the 
government to 1843. From the docu- 
ment thus prepared, it appears that 
the whole amount of revenue col- 
lected in the United States, from im- 
ports and tonnage, from 1789 to the 
30th June, 1843, was nine hundred and 


baw as 
forty-five millions, seven hundred | nd 


fifty-three thousand, two hundred and 


fifteen dollars ; and that the cost of col- 


lecting this amount of revenue, was 


forty m lions, fou r hundred and “ty- 


five thousand, six hundred and ely- 
tivo dolla rs. 

But the great measure to which 
Colonel Pratt directed his attention, 
and urged upon that of Congress, was 
the establishment of a Burean of Sta- 
tistics. In every enlightened nation of 
modern times (said he) except ours, the 
government has given especial at- 
tention tothis subject. England has her 
Board of Trade; France, her Bureau 
de Commerce; Austria, her Statistical 
Bureau; the States of the German 
Customs’ League have committed the 
subject to persons every way compe- 
tent to the charge; and the efforts of 
the Russian Government to collect sta- 
tistical information from every part of 
that immense empire, are worthy of 
all praise. The United States seem 
to have been working their way in the 
dark, or at least with uncertain and 
partial lights, derived from isolated 


objections, immediately passed the bill. Before the inauguration of Mr. Powk, Col. Pratt 
urged the House for an appropriation to provide new furniture for the Presidential Mansion. 
The old curtains and furnitare were worn and shabby. The House seemed reluctant to re- 
spond, when Col. Pratt took the responsibility of ordering a new suit of curtains to be fur- 
nished, telling the upholsterer that if Congress did not pay the bill he would. The thing was 
done. A few days after, a Southern member complained of Col. Pratt that he had acted 
without authority. The Colonel promptly replied that he had ordered the curtains on his own 
authority, and if objections were made from any quarter, he should pay for them from his own 
fands. And he would respectfully ask the objecting member if he had ever done as much for 
his country as that? The laugh was turned upon the member, and the appropriation asked 


for was passed 
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facts, or statements hastily gathered by 
incompetent men, or from erroneous 
or unauthentic sources. It was right 
to expect that so palpable a deficiency 
would attract the attention of the busi- 
ness portion of the National Legisla- 
ture, and that measures would be taken 
to supply it. Col. Pratt, in January, 
1844, moved the preparatory inquiry, 
through a select committee ; and on 
8th March presented a luminous re- 


port in favor of the establishment of 


the Bureau, with a bill prescribing its 
organization, duties. &c. The report 
was accompanied by several elaborate 


statistical tables, illustrating the plan of 
the proposed bureau, and the mode of 


rendering efficient and serviceable its 
operations. The public press through- 
out the Union was unanimous, and the 
community appeared to be equally so, 
in favor of the plan. The only step, 
however, which Col. Pratt could in- 
duce Congress to take, was to provide, by 
joint resolution, for the transfer of three 
clerks, and their employ ment upon 


this service, in connection with one of 


the bureaux of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Insufficient as this half-way 
measure is, it is gratifying to know that 
one step has been taken towards the 
accomplishment of this truly great na- 
tional object. Even this small begin- 
ning, if competent men be placed in 


charge, will ere long furnish proof of 


the importance, economy, and great 
practical utility of the proposed meas- 
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ure. We hope to see the outline of 
Col. Pratt's plan filled up in every 
particular, and the bureau rendered 
every way competent to meet the 
great purposes of its establishment. It 
would, doubtless, be the means of say- 
ing millions to the country. 

We regret that we have not room to 
follow out in detail the various impor- 
tant measures brought forward by 
Col. Pratt while in Congress. To 
do so, and do justice to him, would 
require a volume. The accompanying 
list of reports, which he made to the 
28th Congress, will give some idea of 
his indefatigable industry ; they cover 
more than a thousand pages. At the 
close of that Congress, Col. Pratt de- 
clined a re-election, in a very able ad- 
dress to his constituents, rendering a 
faithful account of his stewardship ;* 
and is now engaged in the business of 
a banker at Prattsville. He is still in 
the prime of life, enjoying unbroken 
health, and full of mental and bodily 
vigor, and has every prospect of living 
to achieve much good, as he possesses 
both the power and the will so to do, 
It may be said of him, that the great 
object of his life has been practical 
usefulness. He desired to leave the 
world something better than he found 
it. He has been eminently successful 
in all his enterprises—has preserved a 
character spotless for integrity and hon- 
or—and in the relations of a neighbor 
and friend has no superior. As a citi- 


* «Tn those matters of legislation relating to the country at large, in which I have borne a 
part, the PRACTICALLY USEFUL, however | may have come short of it, has been my constant 


aim. 
as well asto the present. 


And in estimating what was or would be practically useful, I have looked to the fature 
I have thought that, in a country like ours, which may 


be said 


as yet hardly to have commenced its career, no legislation could be wise which did not look 


to the fature, provide for its probable wants, take care of its apparent interests, and 


its apparent dangers. 





ward off 


“ Politically democratic, elected by democrais, and firmly believing that the principles and 


olicy of the democratic party are in strict accordance with th 
vest calculated to secure our liberty and promote our prosperity, the journ: 
in the four years of my services, that policy and those principles have neve 


tion or my support. 


» neture of our institations, and 
will show that, 


ils 
] | Pr . . 
sr lacked my sanc- 


“ Believing also that I was bound to serve you faithfully as well as usefully, I have en- 


deavored as tar as possible to devote my whol 


your kindness 


I have considered myself as ¢h¢ 
and in conscience to labor as diligently as every ‘good and faithful servant 


me to the duties of a station which I owed to 
of the people, and bound in honor 


Hence, 


servant 
; ; 17 
should 


during the four years and as many sessions, in which I have had the honor to be your repre- 


sentative, J have never, even fora single day, been absent from my post and my duty 
therefore, whatever may have been my other faults, that indolence or neg ( 

Wrong I may have done ; 
In short, [ have been governed by the same rules in attending to your 


among their number. 
never nezlected to do. 


business which have ever governed me in regard to my own. 
the difficulties which I have encountered and overcome in establishing amon 


I feel, 
ligence has not been 
mistaken [ may have been; but I have 
Many of you know full well 
the hemlock for 


ests of the Catskill mountains one of the largest tanneries and thriftiest villages of which our 


state can boast. 


ago, and with little other capital or aid than were to be found in industry, perseverance 


Many of you also know that I commenced this task only some twenty years 


und a 


proper devotion to that useful though homely maxim—- Be always sure you're right, then go 
ahead.’ ”’—Extract from Col. Pratt's Address, March 5, 1845. 
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zen, he has done much for the public 
good, and as a sound, practical, un- 
swerving democrat, has never been 
found wanting. 

In selecting the founder of Prattsville 
as the subject of this memoir, we have 
been actuated by a desire to do merited 
honor to that noble and enterprising 
spirit, which marks the characteristic of 
the man, and to spread before the rising 
generation of our great and happy 
country, the benefits of his example. 
He stands out in bold relief, first ma- 
king his fortune in active business, and 
then aiding in the councils of his coun- 
try. and of him it was said, none more 
useful. ] listory is sand to be philosophy 
teaching by example, and history after 
all is but the records of the deeds of 
men. The life of the hero, who has led 
conquering armies, may be written, and 
while every one may honor his brave ry 
not one in a million can hope to bene fit 
from his example. The lives of states- 
men, of poe ts, and philosophe rs, what 
are they , unless they some thing 
practical to the world, something true 
and tangible, adapted to the feelings and 
pursuits of themasses? The life of one 
practical man, like FRANKLIN, orWnit- 
NEY, SLATER, or FULTON, is worth more 
than all the Greek and Roman heroes 
that ever existed. These men became 
world-renowned, they 
ed, in an eminent degree, true enerry, 
which, after all, is one of the chief ele- 
ments Their characters 
were self-tormed —they rose from the 
masses, and as you follow them st: Pp by 


show 


because possess- 


of greatness. 


step, you see how they rose gradual] ly 
to distinction; how the benefits they at 
last conferre nd on mankind yrew up to 


perfection in the sc ‘hool of early trial, 
self-reliance, and never-failing energy. 

We have the best of all authority ‘for 
saving, that ** Faith without Works is 
dead.” If this be true in spiritual things, 
it is equally true in temporal. The 
world is full of visionaries, and accounts 
of visionary men: but how little is writ- 
ten of the useful, practical, energetic, 
common-sense man. 

We regard the career of Zapock 
Pratt as in many respects a remarka- 
ble one, and there fore we have chosen 
him for the subject of this memoir. If 
it be what has he done? we 
might almost be disposed to answer by 
asking, what has he not done that the 
young the country should emu- 


aske d, 


c 
men O: 
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late? If we look back to his youth, 
we see him toiling to aid his parents, 
then the faithful apprentice to a saddler, 
always diligent, trusty and true. We 
see him as he approached manhood ex- 
hibiting the energy and perseverance 
which have marked his character 
through life. As the business man, we 
see with what sterling integrity, admi- 
rable judgment and sagacity, alwavs 
successful, from little to much, bis af- 
fairs were conducted ; how he breasted, 
himself to every emergency, relying 
upon his own re solute he art and never 
idle hand, and the blessing of God, who 
has promised to help those who help 
themselves. We have seen him toiling 
for a competence that he might do cood, 
aiding others as he went alone. We 
have seen with what courage he could 
endure the severest labors and e xpo- 
sures, even sleeping upon the snow, in 
pursuit of objects which he deemed es- 
sential to his prosperity and future use- 
fulness. Conceiving the plan of estab- 
lishing a great tannery, we see him 
plunging into the deep forests on the 
Catskill, and choosing with admirable 
location for his works, 
which is unrivalled, and can never 
again be equalled. This great estab- 
lishment, under his auspices and perse- 
vering energy, we have seen crow up 
to be the largest of the kind in the 
world. Not only so, but we have seen 
this humble, pains-taking, laboring me- 
chanic, almost with a magician’s wand, 
erect a beautiful and prosperous town, 
in every public building and religious 
institution of which are seen the marks 
of his liberality. We have seen him 
building his hundred houses—the poor 
bov. whose first monev was earned in 


picking huckle-berries upon the Catskill 
Mountains. When he came to settle 
in the little valley where the village 


, he told the few inhabitants 
that he came to live among them, not 


now stands 


upon them. He has ke pt good his 
word. He has accumulated a large 
fortune, never by impeding, but rather 


aiding the course of others—never pul- 
ling down any man, and without ever 
making a single enemy of any honora- 
ble man: 

It has been said, that one of the best 
governors who ever ruled in Massachu- 
setts, was an uneducated man. He was 
practical and sound in his views; 
knew the rights of the people, and re- 
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spected them; knew their wants, and, 
as far as possible, provided for them. 
To him belongs the glory of first intro- 
ducing free schools into that colony. 
Col. Pratt, though enjoying no advan- 
tages of early education, is not insensi- 
ble to its importance, and has always 
been the fast friend and liberal patron 
of schools and institutions of learning, 
morality and religion. As a military 
man, we have seen bim ever the friend 
of the soldier, and standing up nobly 
for the soldier's rights, and always the 
favorite of his company or regiment. 
We have seen him as the magistrate 
and supervisor respected, and horored 
as the choice for the people for elector 
of President and Vice-President, and 
twice elected, with uncommon udane- 
imity, to the Congress of the United 
States. In that great body, we have 
seep him nobly sustain his character 
of the WORKING MAN, earning the re- 
spect of all parties, and having the most 
entire confidence of his own. In short, 
we have seen him fill with distinguish- 
ed ability the three positions of Far- 
mer, Banker. and Legislator. Well, 
then, may it be said of him, that no 
man did more for the good of the peo- 
ple ; and when the judgment of the 
country shall be pronounced on his la- 
bors, it will be shown that no man ori- 
ginated so many great and important 
measures, whether we regard them in 
the light of economy, or of their ulti- 
mate effect upon the interests of legis- 


Memorandum of Reports submitted to the House of Representatives during the 
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lation and of the people. We have 
seen that he labored in this great field, 
as he has always done, for the true in- 
terests of the farmer and mechanic, and 
for the working classes generally— 
proving himself equal to his business, 
and never above it, here or elsewhere, 
As the light and vivifying rays of the 
sun bring forth the early blossoms and 
rich fruits of the earth, scattering plen- 
ty and so may it 
truly be said, that the HONEST MAN, 
who determines to be useful, and per- 
against whatever 
giving employment to, and aiding the 
efforts of around him, is the al- 
moner of God's bounty to kis fellow 


blessings around 


severes obstacle, 


those 


the 


men. And it is no deterioration of 

merits of the hero, the statesman, or 
the politician, to say, that the strai rht- 
forward USEFUL MAN, upright, ener- 
getic, and liberal, is the noblest of 
them all—‘*an honest man’s the no- 
blest work of God.” Such a man is 


Zavock Pratt; and his examples of 
industry and fidelity, perseverance and 
public spirit, as well as generosity. we 
would recommend to the observation 
of the youth of our land. Of him it 
may be truly said, when we review his 
lain, unostentatious and honorable ¢a- 

1 by liberality in thought 
‘ Nature's 


T 
} 
reer—marked by 
and deed—that he is one of 


Noblemen’—an architect of his own 
fortunes—and truly a MAN oF THE 
PEOPLE. 

28th 


Congress, by the Hon. Zadock Pratt. 


March 7, 1844. No. 286.—Negative re- 
+ 


port on the application of the Mayor of 


Washington, for a public clock, to be 
placed upon the Patent Office. 

March 7, 1844. No. 267.—Report on the 
public buildings and grounds, showing 
the condition of the Executive Depart- 
ments, and the importance of pro- 
viding additional accommodations for 
the War and Navy Departments. 

March 8, 1844. No. 301.—Report on the 
establishment of a Burean of Statistics 
and Commerce, submitting a plan for 
its efficient organization, accompanied 
by elaborate statistical tables, illustrating 
the great importance of the proposed 
measure. 

May 24, 1844. No. 516.—Report on the 
practicability of making alterations in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 


May 25, 1844. No. 515—Report on the 
expenditures since 1800, in the District 
of Columbia. The facts embodied in 
this report are exceedingly interesting. 
They show all the items of expenditare, 
the whole amounting, on the 3d March, 
1843, to $10,032,425. The Capitol, in- 
cluding the statuary and paintings, cost 
about $3,000,000 ; the President’s house 

and Treasury building, each $700,000; 

the Patent Office, and General Post Office, 
each $500.000, in round numbers. All 
the public property in Washington is ex- 
empt from city taxes. Besides the public 
editices there, the government owns in 

President’s square, 83 acres; Capitol 

square and Mall, 227 acres; Park, 29 

acres; and in other squares, 202 acres; 

besides 1582 lots in various parts of the 
city, valued in 1844, at $182,000 





January 28, 1845. 


January 28, 1845. 


February 7, 1845. 


February 15, 1845.—No. 138. 


February 15, 1845.—No. 139. 


February 25, 1845.—No. 186. 
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December 31, 1844. No. 20.—Report on 
the necessity of erecting new buildings 
for the War and Navy departments, and 
recommending an 
$100,000 to commence the work, 
under the direction of the President. 

January 28, 1845. No. 89.—Further re- 

ort on the same subject, accompanied 
ty a plan of the proposed buildings to 
be located on the Executive Square. 

January 28,1845. No. 78.—Report on 
the expediency of altering the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, so as to 
obviate the difficulty of hearing within 
the chamber. 

No. 79.—Remarks on 
presenting the Memorial of Asa Whitney 
of New-York, for aid in the proposed 
construction of a National Railroad, con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific. Col. 
Pratt believed the project, though a 
stupendous one, was feasible, and that 
once completed and properly managed, 
the road would become the great high- 
way of nations, 
No. 80,—Report on 
the preservation of National Trophies, 
recommending thata suitable building 
or place should be provided, in which 
the flags and other trophies taken by 
our heroic troops from the enemy in 
battle, may be arranged and preserved. 
No. 110.—Further re- 
port on the importance of establishing a 
Bureau of Statistics, submitting a letter 
in favor thereof from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
Report on 
the Extension of American Commerce 
to Japan and Corea. Col. Pratt proposed 
that measures should be taken to effect 
commercial arrangements, similar to 
those with China, with the empire of 
Japan, containing a population of 50,000,- 
000, and the kingdom of Corea, having 
nearly 20,000,000 of inhabitants—be- 
lieving that it would result in great and 
permanent advantages to this country. 
Report in 
favor of the Publication of the Patents 
recorded at the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington, and of providing for the distribu- 
tion to every town in the country of the 
descriptions and engravings so publish- 
ed, for the information of the people. 

Report on 

the Statistics of the United States, par- 

ticularly with reference to the popala- 
tion, business, and relative progress of 
the North and South, and the bearing of 
the admission of Texas upon the great 
interests of the country. The document 
not only displays the comparative indus- 
try and productiveness ot the different 
sections of the Union, but throws a great 
deal of light upon the influence of cli- 

. 


VOL. XIX—NO. CII. v 


appropriation of 


March 2, 1845.—No. 200. 


March 3, 1845.—No. 165. 
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mate and occupation upon human life in 
the United States. It contains matter 
which, properly carried out, would sup- 
ply a great desideratum, viz., a means of 
modifying the tables used by insurance 
companies upon lives in the United 
States, a business that is becoming of 
great importance, and requires the de- 
velopement of facts to regulate rates of 
insurance in the United States. The 
whole is evidently the projection of a 
comprehensive business mind, alive to 
the many wants of the community. An 
elaborate and very valuable document. 


February 25, 1845.—No. 185. Additional 


Report on the Public Edifices at Wash- 
ington, with plans and estimates of the 
proposed new buildings for the War and 
Navy departments. 

Report exhib- 
iting in detail the Salaries of persons 
employed in the various public offices 
at Washington, a very interesting docu- 
ment, showing among other facts the 
following :—There are 733 persons em- 
ployed upon stated salaries in the dif 
ferent public offices at Washington, their 
salaries ranging from 500 to 6000 dollars. 
These are exclusive of the Officers of the 
Army and Navy. Of these persons, it 
appears that the different states furnish 
the following proportions. 


States. No. in Off. Agg. Sala. 
Virginia,..... Wtabede beaue 144 $200,396 
MAGVIRE, . o's bess. ohebiavte 133 170,305 
District of Columbia,..... «+s 99 77.455 
RGROOGRG jcictins ove octniee 7 34,150 
South Carolina,............. 5 17,800 
North Carolina,............ 10 16,300 
EE ae (near ee 9,000 
PRP ee ae 3 7,300 
ee cake. caace 4 6,750 
po LS Aes ae 1 4,500 
Mississippi -........... neve =a 1,500 
Pennsylvania ..........--.. 90 123,790 
Massachusetts ...........-. 43 86,245 
New-York ......... = +e dabiiiate 37 63,250 
New-Hampshire ........... 23 42,000 
DRANG, 3 ache, ninth » von Snnan'ine: Oop) re 
Rhode Island eces cose aeecce 6 24,100 
New-Jersey Se elie ee se bie 17 93,245 
CORSO wc ele coe bees cae 15 22,815 
We oso w¥ ne enain. cane 5 5,545 
CRAG: pcskaxeineoaanaanaes 6 4,400 


Foreigners in Office, at Washington City.—Ire- 


land, 19; England, 14; France, 5: Germany, 7; 
Scotland, 6 ; Switzerland, 4; Morocco, 1; Prussia, 


; Spain, 1; 


Letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to a 
call of Col. Pratt, transmitting a state- 
ment, exhibiting the amount of duties 
on imports and tonnage, and expenses 
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of collecting the same, from 1789 to 
3d June, 1843. 

Same date.—No. 284. Report in favor of 
testing the new mode of taking yeas and 
nays in the House of Representatives, 
proposed by Lieut. Farley, of the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, with the correspondence 
of Professors Morse, Bache, ‘Hare, &c. 
on the subject. 

May 25, 1845.—No. 514. Report in favor 
of appropriating a plot of ground on the 
public Mall, in Washington city, to be 
called Monument Square, in the centre 
of which a National Monument should 
be erected, and in favor of giving the 
Washington Monument Society sufli- 


In addition to the above reports men- 
tioned, there were other and promi- 
nent objects to which Col. Pratt gave 
his attention. Among these was the 
elaborate report, in 1839, in relation to 
the public buildings at Washington, 
concluding with a resolution declaring 
that thereafter all the government 
buildings should be constructed of the 
hardest and best material. He intro- 
duced, as early as his first session, the 
resolution to reduce the rates of post- 
age, which he lived to see accomplish- 
ed at his last session. He moved the 
bill for the amendment of the natural- 
ization laws. He moved, also, a reso- 
lution requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish blanks to enable 
the banks to make uniform returns. He 
introduced, while the Texan question 
was pending, a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of State for a statement of 
the amount of the public debt of Texas, 
her imports, exports, revenues and ex- 
penditures for the years 1843 and 1844; 
her population, free and slaves; her 
public lands under grant, and the 
amount estimated as suitable for culti- 
vation ungranted. In the District of 
Columbia there is no law authorizing 
the business of banking, the charters of 
all the banks having expired. Col. 
Pratt introduced a bill authorizing the 
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cient aid by the sale of unproductive 
lots, now owned by government, to 
enable them to complete the long-medi- 
tated and too long-neglected monument 
to the Father of his Couutry. The re- 

ort was accompanied by a plan of a 
beautiful monument, designed by ol, 
Pratt. The crypt or basement to contain 
the Statue of Washington, with niches 
for the Busts of the Presidents of the 
United States. The second story to 
contain niches for Statues of illustrious 
men of the country. The third story 
to be a Saloon or Gallery for paintings 
of historical and national subjects. 


establishment of banks in the District, 
upon the system of the free banking 
law of New-York. The bill, however, 
was not acted upon for want of time, 
and the circulation of the District of 
Columbia is almost entirely in the pa- 
per of banks acting without a charter. 
He was also the author of the bill to 
establish a Branch Mint in the city of 
New-York. He introduced a bill pro- 
viding that the income of the Smith- 
sonian Fund should be appropriated 
for improvements in agriculture, me- 
chanics, and literature, so as to be bene- 
ficial to the people of all the states; 
the spirit of this bill of Mr. Pratt has 
since been embraced in a law. He 
also introduced a resolution for a peri- 
odieal and careful examination of the 
bonds and other securities held by the 
government, and for taking an inven- 
tory of the public property. His reso- 
lution, authorizing the loan of the gov- 
ernment marquees and tents to state 
fairs, led, no doubt, to much facility in 
the arrangement of these useful as- 
semblages. He was also one of the most 
efficient advocates of a Dry Dock at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Other important pro- 
positions were submitted by this gentle- 
man, from time to time, which we 
have not space to enumerate. 
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FINANCIAL AND CC 

Tere has been little change during 
the month in the general features of 
the markets. The causes which have 
been in operation since August, to pro- 
mote exports at advancing prices, have 
continued to affect exchanges, sinking 
the rates rapidly, until they approxim- 
ate the specie-importing point, both 
here and at New-Orleans. Money 
has been, therefore, gradually becoming 
more abundant, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of funds by the govern- 
ment from the deposit banks here, for 
transmission to the south, in extra war 
expenditures. It is to be considered, 
however, that although the govern- 
ment, by sending funds from New- 
York to New-Orleans, apparently di- 
minishes the amount to be loaned in 
New-York, yet the diminished import 
of dutiable goods has reduced the pay- 
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ments to be made by the importing- 
houses to the custom-house, and, con- 
sequently, the demand for money. 
That is to say, the amount of public 
money on deposit in New-York, Au- 
gust Ist, was $3,924,983, which was 
reduced to $2,232,266 Nov. Ist; being 
a withdrawal of $1, 692,717 more from 
New-York than the current revenues 
for the quarter. The customs were, 
however, in August, Sept. and Oct. 
$4,505,568, against $5,742,622, in the 


-—9 
same months of 1845. Hence, al- 
though 


the government sent away 
$1,692,717, it received $1,237,060 Jess 
money from the New-York importing 
merchants, or reducing the foreign 
trade of the quarter in New-York, as 
compared with the same quarter last 
year, to a kind of account current, it 
will stand thus : 


1845. 1846. 
Goods imported sintiais bi aioe a dibkeew abe $21,479,5 Sa 0i db bitesndédddhivdnas $18,016,440 
Paid i in produce...... Ps davecdecveaWerubecdetatewbeer $8, 975 2,189 
, Bil Bebe anaes DELP a ssandobaned ShaWen >dntasoudand See 
es specie.....-.-- BS ee pe ee 120,194 
— -— .479, ae — ~ 18,016,440 
DN Bcc aiiea ths seabghdpanescavesss st SPUR li cath ds kt vebencaccuekanes 4,505,568 


The difference is here very great. 
There has been $1,015,015 less specie 
sent abroad, the value of foreign goods 
purchased being less by $3,463,095, 
and $1,237,060 less paid the govern- 
ment, making $2,252,075 less outlay 
by the importers, while the exports of 





produce have been greater by 590,007 
under such circumstances money ¢ ould 
not but be plenty, and the effect on the 
exchanges is seen in the following table 
of rates, by each packet, from August 
lst to November 16th. 





1844, 1845. 1846, 
Sterling Franes. Sterling. Francs Sterling. Frances. 
So ef ee 2 eee BRSSs hese 10° 8) 1084.6 cts Bibi nc cae The 96. vied 5.40 
{ sy d a Bh. ..24.5.37h 
aS j 
‘ f a: 
: a? 
” J§@eumume out ; < a 
November 1...... OF S 20hicc cna MAicccccl { 6} a 
“3 RV isiuecl 9} a 10}......5.214 _— 82 a ig a GE......5.38F 


The prospect is, that this state of 
things will continue for some time at 


July. Aug. Sept. 
AOE quisccveves 6 PF Ctcce Dh once ~~ 
VT eae Siveinusut Sonat 94. 
| os 640066 ccasnuesORecscowses © 





New-Orleans. The rates of bills are 
as follows, on the lst of each month: 


Oct. Nov Dec. Jan 
conmscOkancccovs G ncecnecOheccecece 7 
oameck BF ccc cd ccORscccenccOgvenseosslt 
<suteeu is eR HEPAT ie oo 
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The rates of bills are still very 


heavy at New-Orleans, and must soon 
be followed by renewed imports of 


BANKS OF 


Cash Liabilities. 
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specie, notwithstanding that the quan- 
tity held by the New-Orleans banks con- 
tinues very large—as follows : 


NEW-ORLEANS. 


Circulation. Bpecie. 


Nov. 1, 1845....... 11,781,742. .......1%,387,978........4,295,665.... +. +.6,208,381 
May 30, 1846......13,450,078........16,244,363........5,865,056........6,698,031 
Noy. 1, 1846....... 12,599,188. .....--15,611,804........ 4,840,511......-.6,627,027 


This large amount of specie has 
been held by those institutions for more 
than three years, and has, we see, in- 
creased during the last year; while a 
new year has opened with exchanges 
4 per cent. below par. There is no- 


thing in the position of affairs at that 
important point which can indicate any 
scarcity of money. The banks of the 
state of New-York are equally strong 
in their position; being, according to 
their reports, as follows : 


IMMEDIATE MEANS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEW-YORK BANKS. 


Immed. Liabil. Nov. 1843. Aug. 1844. Feb. 1845. 











. Nov. 1845. Peb. 1846. 


May 1846. Aug. 1846. Noy. 1846 








Deposits. ...... $27,380,160 28,757,122 25,976,246 31,773,991 29,654,401 30,868,337 28,110,553 30,629,196 
Nett circulat’n. . .12,952,045 15,349,205 16,126,394 19,366,377 18,407,723 18,409,977 15,537,425 19 847,453 
Due banks...... 4,941,414 7,744,118 3,816,252 3,296,249 4,662,073 2,973,658 5,266,563 3,660,361 
Canal Fund..... 1,157,203 1,210,794 1,607,572 1,581,330 896,843 (646,328 433,715 581,737 
United States.... 1,645,320 3,674,171 700,064 3,002,649 2,580,711 3,493,622 2,115,640 1,098,330 
- ee $48,076,142 56,735,410 48,226,528 59,020,596 56,201,761 56,391,962 51,463,916 55,817,077 
Immed. Means. 
Specie. ......... 11,502,789 10,161,974 6,893,236 8,884,545 8361,383 8,361,383 8673,309 8,048,384 
Cash items...... 3,102,856 4,916,862 4,830,886 5,947,555 6,370,302 5,839,700 4,941,221 7,786,699 
, chews $14,605,645 15,108,836 11,733,122 14,832,120 14,731,685 14,011,324 13,614,530 15,835,083 


JOans. 
Excess Liabil....33,479,607 41,626,574 36,493,406 4 


The net circulation of the banks is 
larger than ever before, being at this 
season paid out freely in the interior 
for prodace which, on coming down, 
finds a ready sale to meet the notes as 
they arrive. Notwithstanding this 
large circulation, there are less country 
bank notes in the hands of brokers than 
usual, showing that there is less holding 
of produce for account of the interior 
than is generally the case in times of 
speculation. Notwithstanding the with- 
drawing of United States deposites, 
which for the whole state amounts to 
$2,133,288, the private deposites have 
increased in banks $3,634,621 during 
the quarter. The * cash items” of the 
banks have increased largely, being to 
gome extent, treasury notes. 

In such a state of affairs, the new 
loan asked for by the federal govern- 
ment was a desirable investment. The 
loan asked for was $5,000,000, at 6 
per cent. stock, payable semi-annually, 
redeemable Noy. 16, 1856, or in ten 
years. The old loan is redeemable in 
1862, and bears6 per cent. semi-annual 


61,514,149 71,643,929 66,883,008 74,780,435 71,497,580 


72,591,431 68,652,486 71,950,191 
4,188,476 41,470,071 42,380,678 37,849,386 39,971,994 
interest. The loans are, therefore, 
of the same nature as the new one, 
having six years less to run. The old 
loan sold at 106, with four months in- 
terest accrued, which was equal to 104 
for the stock, at which rate the stock, 
16 years to run, will pay 5§ per cent. 
per annum interest on the money in- 
vested. The new stock to pay the 
same rate of interest, for 10 years, is 
worth 102.52. More than double the 
amount of the stock was bid for at par, 
and was sold on the day the proposals 
were assessed, to the New-York stock 
board, at 101 for the opening of the 
books. Small sales of the old stock 
were made at the same time at 107, 
but did not establish the price. The 
wants of the government will probably 
require a further loan. The quarter, 
which ends Sept. 30, is usually that in 
which the largest revenues are secured 
for the year. The revenues and ex- 
penditures this year in that quarter, as 
compared with former ones, are as fol- 
lows : 





° 
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UNITED STATES REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE SEPT. QUARTER IN 


FOUR YEARS. 











1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. 
Revenue. Quarter ending Sept. 30th. 
COINS ise dco owt 06,132,279... 5... v00d10, 873,F1G.i. co... sek 8,861,832..........6,125,000 
EMD, kin iii tie eben wee SOE RTOs wave aac 434,902..... evece 480,819..62..00e- 640,000 
Miscellaneous. ....... LE Bids aiken obs WE ak cre a ane 37,790 7 eananiin dente Ae 
SD aody ak emu'ms's npne dg ~—, spascahebe “© | sevaasivnn 1,953,950 
WOON UIE NS . Sb oc ok $6,614,013.......... 11 396/500 is ac cvccd 9,360.469.......-.. 8,735,950 
Expe nditure 
Rss ts vanesneex Mi OIe al «2 ccccncse RGB Steak ddysaes Ae eels Becewees 1,644,271 
PN iGs he Jee eee hes 3,156,557 oo c0 eed, 207,996. «ooo e 00 004,213,981... . 0065-30, 408,904 
SN Titin’ cseeous cotnc MOMs us cn cee 1,906,206.......... 2,331,359. .... ~~~ 1,969,980 
te suse>snee ee Ok. eee 636,560. csegciennp 181 BE Ais ction nia 67,485 
Total ..... svanmnaes SIS SIO SEOs ccbcander 7, Gi eteraebaes nse | ke 14,088,661 


The quarter for 1843 was the first 
of the operation of the tariff of 1842, 
and the customs were rather more than 
in the same quarter of the fourth year 
of its operation. The great specula- 
tions of 1844 produced a large revenue 
in the Sept. quarter of that year. It 
fell off $2,000,000 in 1845, and again 
$2,000,000 in 1846, The new tariff for- 


tunately comes into operation on the 
1st December, and with the prospective 
abundance of money, and large exports 
to supply the wants of Europe, the im- 
ports for the next year must be healthily 
large, and, as a consequence, the gov- 
ernment will derive i improve ad revenues. 
The government debt is now as fol- 
lows : 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEBT. 


Interest. 

is Gait otk GOR OF Di Cie ctknd in oo dulce ep cus - tanbsveuves $1,446,215 56 
Loan of April 15, 1842, redeemable Jan., 1863...... 6 per cent.... & 343,886 03 
* March 3, 1843, Jaly, 1853......! 5 wc. 7,004,231 35 

ne July 22, 1846, « Nov., 1856...... ~~ e--- 5,000,000 00 
Treasury notes issued prior to July, 1846......-.... Hi) 0!) Coe OR w 
Do Do. under actof “ * wanes 1 mill a 5 2-5ths .... 2,660,000 00 
Total actual debt, Dec., 1846..... bin so odes ankap dizas bab «+ -- $24,867,216 91 
PIN WO NN Dnn wc ctacetccentmpscocct sghuae pisabertgnues 2,340,000 00 
DORN cain osc vee SbK ce Vice ii adac Sees Gh iktid + cian i Giles $27,207,216 91 
Dodest Gee in Wand, vc sive <caceentade crcagedensdecanevnre ches 3,459,560 62 


This is the state of affairs after six 
months of warfare, and of actual opera- 
tions in the field, by which several vast 
provinces have been added to the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

Independently of the financial, politi- 
cal and military operations of the fede- 
ral government, the state of affairs is 
such as to present the greatest prospect 
of national and agricultural prosperity. 

A combination of events throughout 
the commercial world, conspires to give 
permanency and stability to the free 
trade policy adopted by England and 
the United States, and which is pro- 
gressing in France and the countries of 
Western Europe, and also to promote 
the commercial ascendancy of the Uni- 
ted States. While following the exam- 


ple of England, all countries have been 
seeking to turn the industry of their 
people from the production of food into 
other employments, apparently on the 
assumption, that in any and all events 
there will always be abundance of food 
produced, they are, in the midst of fan- 
cied prosperity and of vast accumulation 
of wealth, suddenly threatened with 
famine. 

Almost all the products of industry 
other than food, can be produced in ex- 
cess of supply, so that for long periods 
of time they will go on accumulating in 
surplus stocks. Not so with food. Not 
only does it usually happen in all coun- 
tries, and in all ages, that the quantity 
raised by the inbabitants of a country, 
in each year, is about equal to their con- 
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sumption, but from the nature of food 
it will not keep good for a length of 
time. Hence the whole human race is, 
as it were, dependent each year for its 
existence upon the fruitfulness of the 
earth; and notwithstanding that occa- 
sionally whole nations suffer severely 
through deficient harvests, short sight- 
ed governments and quack legislatures 
are continually seeking to promote the 
production of all other articles rather 
than food. England, for 150 years, to 
be sure, directed the whole powers of 
her government to the encouragement 
of farming, in order to avoid a depend- 
erce on foreign nations. Look at the 
result! The existence of millions of 
her people depends upon the products 
of American industry. Notwithstand- 
ing the necessity of farming occupa- 
tions, it seems ever to have been the 
case, that when it becomes matter of 
choice, other employments, manufac- 
tures and trades, are preferred by the 
people of all countries, probably as 
being less laborious, and affording more 
of the luxuries of life. They concen- 
trate in cities, and apply their industry 
to the production of other articles than 
food. Seeing that is the natural ten- 
dency of human industry, it would 
seem to be indicative of wisdom on the 
part of governments, not to seek to les- 
sen the production of food by encoura- 
ging other pursuits, but rather by facili- 
tating commerce, to promote not only 
an enhanced market for produce, but 
the means of transporting it. We have 
shown in former numbers, that the 
tendency of affairs in Europe and Eng- 
land has been, for the last 20 years, to 
diminish the production and increase 
the consumption of food, and conse- 
quently to accelerate that state of affairs 
which now presents itself, viz., a gene- 
ral dependence upon the United States 
both for a supply of food to make good 
deficient harvests, and of shipping, to 
transport it in sufficient abundance. It 
was the great mission of the United 
States, not only to set the people of 
Europe an example of popular govern- 
ment, but of freedom of politics, con- 
science and commerce, and to relieve, 
through the agency of free institutions, 
the evils that might overtake them 
through the workings of bad govern- 
ment there. The United States have, 
however, been false to this duty. In- 
stead of adhering to their principles, 
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and allowing commerce to thrive under 
the genius of liberty, they have sought 
to trammel and oppress it, by following 
the absurd maxims of European politics. 
They have, by protecting manufac- 
tures,” and “ encouraging home indus- 
try,” discouraged the production of that 
food which, sooner or later, was cer- 
tain to be demanded of them by the 
people of Europe. The same false 
system has discouraged the building 
of ships necessary to transport large 
quantities of food to Europe, and bring 
back the ample returns in the products 
of European industry. We conse- 
quently now find that the high prices 
at which American food is laid down to 
the people of England, is composed by 
nearly one third the enormous charges 
for transportation. ‘The vast produce 
of the west, under the influence of fo- 
reign demand, hasbeen pouring through 
the Erie canal to market in great abun- 
dance, and freights had risen to a rate 
ruinous to the farmers and shippers. 
At the same time a line of railroads, 
running along the banks of tlie canal, 
have been prohibited from carrying 
freight. This senseless and outrageous 
prohibition has cost producers of grain 
$1,000,000, during the present season, 
more than it otherwise would have 
done, had the competition of the rail- 
road brought down freights on the 
canal. 

We have, in former numbers, when 
treating of the corn trade, shown that 
England can in no wise derive supplies 
from the continent to make good a large 
deticit. During the year which has 
just elapsed, ending Sept. 5, 1846, 
England has been dependent upon fo- 
reign countries for large supplies of 
grain and food. The harvest which is 
just ended, is represented on all sides 
as deficient in all coarse grains. Pota- 
toes are but halfa crop, and peas, beans, 
oats, barley, &c., are by no means 80 
full as last year. In estimating, there- 
fore, what the actual wants of England 
will be in the course of the year, we 
must take into consideration what they 
were last year. ‘These are indicated 
in the actual quantities imported for 
consumption, in addition to her own 
production. As wheat and flour are 
represented to be the least deficient, 
we will take the trade in those articles, 
as represented in the following table, 
compiled from official sources : 
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FOREIGN SUPPLY OF WHEAT AND FLOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN, YEAR ENDING 
sEPT. 5, 1846. 





Import. Ent. for consumpt’n. 
W heat, qrs. Flour, cwt. Wheat, qrs. Flour, cwt. 
In bond, Sept. 5, 1845......445,08%......... 222,292 — — 
Sept. 5 to Jan., 1846,....... CSE DG: ccedocne GBB,B08... cccese FEE, TOOT... ceeccs 446,688 
Jan. 5 to April B © séicccne mete. comsuer. GOATS ccd aves 11,993. .scece-- 65,008 
April 5to Sept. ee eC aden EL BIG Ree cccovcacl SPOS et actaguees 1,860,765. sccceues 2,744,194 
Ei ciccndbatccnase Oe CUE LOO cvcccces Gee Ul Beccoeses 2,596,864,........3,255,890 


By this, it appears that the supply 
of foreign wheat, and wheat flour, for 
the year ending Sept. 5, was equal to 
30,593,808 bushels of wheat; 
that there was taken out of bond for 
consumption, a quantity equal to 28,- 
914,537 bushels of wheat, leaving noth- 
ing in bond with which to commence 





and of 


the new year, considerable quantities 
having been exported from English 
warehouses to meet the greater wants 
of France. ‘The largest portion of the 
produce was taken out of bond after 
May, and the quantities have been as 
follows : 











184% W heat. Flour. Barley. Bats. Beans. Peas. 
qrs owt qrs. qrs. 

In bond May 6, ....<e.<. 1,339,955....1,119,427....95 53,803 ..2.18,374 

Imp’t fm. May 5to Sept. 5 783,388....1,698,837.... ),869....45,823 

ROOF cocneccsesenia : 2,818, 264...179,2! -.174,672....64,170 

Export and consumpt'n..1,922,52 ,801,226...127,431....492,090.... 71,751....39,120 

200,822 17,038 51,865 75,087 102,921 25,050 


We have now to observe the effect 
upon prices of these large quantities 
turned into the English markets, and 
to that end we will bring forward the 
table, published partially in a former 
number, as follows: 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN THAT REGU- 
LATED THE DUTY IN ENGLAND. 
Wh’'t. Bar Rye. B'ns. 


2 6 028% 2k «eee 
tena: Dp. 20k 


Oats. 





May 2 6 5..29 8..93 3 10 
“« 9 ...56 8..20 7..3 9..33 5..35 8..34 7 

16 ..57 0..29 4..24 1..33 5..3511..3411 

23 » 5..2810..2 ~ 6 5 0..34 6 
a au 4..29 4 + 9..32 4 10..34 2 
June 6 10. .27 4..3210 10. .34 10 
- = 0..27 1.03 8..R 4 8..34 9 

20 3 S..27 9 Ss 3..a0:.4 i. 6 
7 7... 8..97 4... 6..3 7 6..35 0 
July 4 21 23 8.3311 5... 5 
, il 24 ; $..3711..35 3 
n In as ' 8 4 “4 
— a m § » 9..38 9..36 10 
Aug. 1 3 2.39 3..35 11 
? 6 4 0 8.3 8.3 3 
7 ) 23 3..90 7..39 0..36 0 
i, ao 23 3..3010..39 9..36 9 
7 omy 23 0..3110..39 9 6 
Sept. 5 ¢ 23 32 7..40 4..37 1 
© 12... 23 5..32 4..4011..38 10 

19 5 a 33 °0«..41 6..40 5 
= 96..59 1..3610..23 7..35 7..448 7..4 0 
Oct. 3 54 6 9..24 3 5..43 4..45 4 
“ 10...56 10..37 &..26 35 9..43 7..46 7 
oT 5910..38 8..25 3 3..45 5..47 S$ 
“ 94 60 10..40 00. .26 00..39 0..45 00..48 10 


On the 16th of May the price of 
wheat was higher by 12s., than on the 


15th of August, three months later, on 
which day prices of all grains were 
very low, as compared with the May 
prices. That great and rapid fall was 
the natural consequence of the quanti- 
ties released from bond. As those 
supplies were consumed, prices again 
began to rise, until in the middle of Oc- 
tober they had reached points higher 
than ever. The advance from August 
12, to October 24, was as follows : 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d i, fe. Bale ak ah we. 
Rise. ...15 9....128....30....83....5 8...12 10 


So great an advance could not but 
draw out supplies of the new crops in 
a manner to check the buoyancy of the 
markets, and stop the advance. This 
was the case last year, and but little 
foreign food was admitted to consuinp- 
tion, while the weight of the English 
crops pressed upon the market. Eu- 
ropean wheat and flour continued to 
accumulate in bond until the large 
quantities, expressed in the above table, 
were on hand in May; and but for 
those large quantities, the 
would have been great before the new 
crops were harvested, even although 
they were realised a month earlier than 


distress 
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usual. Now, most of that large stock 
was derived from Europe, because 
Europe then had it to spare. That is, 
however, not the case this year. What- 
ever may be the wants of England be- 
tween May and September, 1847, she 
must depend upon the United States 
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States to spare to England quantities 
so large as those required by her last 
year, unless at high rates, may well be 
questioned. 

The following is a table of the quan- 
tities of wheat and flour which arrived 
at tide water on the Hudson for three 








for them. The capacity of the United years: 
FLOUR AND WHEAT DELIVERED AT TIDE-WATER ON THE HUDSON. 
1844. 1845. 846. 
Flour. Wheat. Flour. Wheat. Flour Wheat. 
bbls. bush. bbls. bush. bbls bush. 
To ist week in Sept... 1,299,8: omen 879....1,108,685....291,938....1,590,292....915,283 
2d " 75,491.... 57,438.... 75,819.... 34,821.... 69,009... ..137,118 
3d * 4 Tat ace 55.773... 77,070.... 70,871.... 79,157 .. --159, 425 
_— = “a 98,172.... 50,913.... 82,289.... 85,797.... 115,630....156,090 
To 1st week in Oct.... 76.964....103,679.... 89,412... 7 105,439. ...148,088 
2d * = TOB87 cen CREE... GiPeRisds 82,600.... 98,032....193,117 
3d ° ™ 89,320.... 78,716.... tethecstneds.l.. 120,682....269,205 
4h “ es 126,836.... 43 013... 146,858....182,156....  65,166....123,035 
November, lst week... 739%867.... 28,217.... 146,487....136,180.... 178,488... ..282,423 
™ 0s ewe 111,477.... 54,664.... 132,178....101,990.. 196,104....211,105 
“ , 34.......-. 139,685.... 67,246.... 240,580....185,543 cc. ce —— 
“ Wu Goenece 85,335.... 30,075.... 174,096....196,497.... — — 
Es kncateua>e< 2,222,204. . .1,262,249. ....2, 482,527... 1,604,112. ....2,617,799... 2,584,868 


The supply this year will probably 
be near 4,000,000 bushels in excess of 
the last. Under the stimulus of high 
prices the quantities this year have been 
greatly increased, so much so, as to 
task the capacity of the canal. The 


4th week in October. 
Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush. 


Total to 31st Oct. 
Flour and Wheat 


effect upon its revenues is seen in the 
following table of its business for a series 
of years, ending with October and May, 
the quantities of flour and wheat, deliv- 
ered at tide water, and the tolls: 


Total 
to lst Nov 


Tolls. 
4th w’k in Oct. 


equal to bbls. flour. 


DL cctccccene Gipekterceusue SLC sede spe 
BOG csv Sn ete OA OE Aeidies 113,086. ..o06 

IOS. it whim etic PReeh odkude TUT edivsee 
ee 115,464.......- 78,241 coccen 
Sl oepthe ann att Biss nadewae Oe itase cad’ 
SOPs seas codcuns Rweee i scceee 43.013. wccue 

das cise can $46 BSG. covers TOR IEG .cccese 
Geet essevcadcesee GOI. nas co Lae Peccccece 


This being the business of one great 
avenue, through which the produce of 
the west reaches tide water, we may 


1845. 


Arr. at N. Orl. At T. water. 


Flour, bbis.........:! 5s 1,935,541 
W heat, bush....... 194,277... .1,093,¢ 19.. 
),838.. 


1,192,892.... 30, 


The increase this year, at both 
points, has been but equal to 6,264,893 
bushels of wheat, whence there is to be 
derived 30,000,000 bushels to make 
good the English deficit between May 
and September, 1847? ‘There will be, 
doubtless, a large quantity of barley re- 


Total. 





« 719,472...02-0- $1,411,677 
| BOR 1O4se onoces 1,530,527 
ol Meee hetescace i 166 
SESE. FeOs caclieal 1,525,525 
- 1,798,168 see 1,826,607 
1,028,229 ° 1,971,230 
«1, 0088. 0.525201 , 246,278 
-2,665,111........135 2,355,098 





look at that of the other, via. the Mis- 


sissippi, at New-Orleans : 


846. 
N. Orleans. T. water 


837 ,985....2.421.884....3,2 
386,551 ....9,097 


-4,945 


Total. 

59,829 
909 
131 


_.3,498,360.. ..1,447,071. 
leased from distilleries for food. That 
is to say, in order to protect the English 
barley growers against the colonial su- 
gar growers, the use of sugar by distil- 
lers has been prohibited. The quantity 
of barley used in England, for beer and 
spirits, is the enormous quantity of 
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78,732,000 bushels per annum. It is 
now proposed to permit the use of su- 
r in its stead. The effect of this 
would be to release about 2,000,000 
bushels of barley from distillers for food, 
enough for the maintenance of 1,500,000 
farms for a year. From this source, 
no doubt, a large portion of the coarse 
food will be supplied; but it will not 
lessen the deficit of wheat, more par- 
ticularly that the high price of Indian 
corn, purchased by government for 
Irish use, already causes a substitution 
of the poorer qualities of wheat for uses 
to which corn was applied last year. 

A great difficulty in the supply of 
English markets with food, is the want 
of freight. The comparatively small 
quantities sent forward this year, have 
advanced freights to rates that check 
transactions ; and even if the produce 
existed here to the extent which Eng- 
land requires, it is doubtful if high 
charges for transportation would not 
become as prohibitory as high duties. 
This is a difficulty naturally resulting 
from the long anti-commercia] policy 


NOTICES OF 


A First Book in Latin. 


Professor of 


By Joun McC in- 


rock, A. M., Languages, 
and Georce R. Orooxs, A. M.. Ad- 
junct Professor of Languages in Dick- 
inson College. Harper & Brothers, 
New-York. 

There is a visible improvement in the 


books issue “dd within the last 
few years from the press, They are much 
simpler, more perspicuous, comprehen- 
sive, and practically useful, than those for- 
merly published. This work is got up in 
the same style as Kugner’s Greek Gram- 
mar, which we had the pleasure of no- 
ticing in a recent number of the “ Re- 
view,” and possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the various requisites of a successful 
class-book. It contains within itself a 
Grammar Exercises, Reading-Book, and 
Dictionary. It presupposes no knowledge 
of the language on the part of the scholar, 
and ilculated to lead him gradually 
from the very first step to a consider- 
able degree of knowledge. It 
anticipate every difficulty, and exercises 
the mind as if by oral instruction. We 


ele ‘mentar y 


is < 


seems to 
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of the government, which has sought 
to discourage the export of produce, in 
order to prevent payment in goods, 
which it was supposed might rival 
those of domestic manufacture. This 
policy has served to prevent that growth 
of shipping which would otherwise 
have been equal to any emergency. In 
the first week in Nov., a reaction and 
decline in prices took place in London, 
by reason of misapprehensions from 
this side of the water in relation to the 
supply of food that might be expected 
from New-York. 'The London Times, 
deceived by false data, gravely an- 
nounced that from 3 to 5,000,000 quar- 
ters might be expected from New- 
York before January, seemingly not 
reflecting that such a transportation 
would require 1,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, which is already so scarce as to 
make freights prohibitory. In conse- 
quence of some such information, the 
cabinet council of Oct. 28 refused to 
throw open the ports tothe free im- 
portation of corn, or to admit sugar to 
the use of distillers. 


NEW BOOKS. 


feel assured that this is one of the best 
elementary books that can be placed in 
the hands of the student. 





Chambers’ Information for the People. 
G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. 

The second number of this useful and 
able work has been ijaid on our table. It 
fully sustains the high character acquired 
by the republication of the first. 

Besides the conclusion of an interesting 
article on the Whale and Whale Fisheries, 
we have a learned treatise on Convey- 
ance, both ancient and modern,—being an 
essay on Roads, Canals, and Railways; 
and a number of admirable contributions 
on Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, Ma- 
chinery, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, Optics, Light, Acoustics, and Che- 
mistry. We regret that our space pre- 
vents our making those extracts which 
would enable the reader to judge of the 
importance and value of this work, but we 
feel assured that its merit will command 
the success to which it is so eminently 
entitled. 
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Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Tuomas 
Cartyte. 1 vol. Wiley & Putnam, New- 
York. 


These lectures form one of the most 
valuable works in the “ Library of Choice 
Reading,” of which they form a part. Car- 
lyle is justly regarded as a great writer. 
At a period when elegance of diction and 
a sort of sickly sentimentality seemed to be 
the chief objects of literary attainment this 
author made his appearance, and by his 
boldness, depth, and originality of thought, 
and Scriptural simplicity of style, infused 
anew and healthy vigor into the minds 
of men; dispelled some of the darkest 
clouds of prejudice, and enabled us to ar- 
rive at juster conclusions on many impor- 
tant subjects. In reviewing the life, char- 
acter and motives of the hero—whether he 
regarded him as divinity, propliet, poet, 
priest, man of letters, or king—and in 
weighing the exact estimation in which he 

as long since and is yet held by mankind, 
he has had ample scope for the display of 
those mental requisites with which he is 
80 peculiarly clawed. His treatment of 
Odin the Pagan divinity, Mahomet, Dante 
and Shakspeare, Luther and Knox, John- 
son, Rousseau and Burns, Cromwell and 
Napoleon, al! of whom he has placed under 
the above respective categories, will be 
perused with deep interest and most bene- 
ficial effect. He seems to be directed by 
an intense faith, which gives remarkable 
force and interest to all his views or asser- 
tions, and cannot fail to impress the reader 
with the fact that he is a powerful laborer 
in the cause of truth and the intellectual 
and moral progress of the world. We 
have much pleasure in recommending any 
of Carlyle’s works to the most profound at- 
tention of the reading community. 





Two Lives ; or, To Seemand To Be. 1 
vol. By Maria J. McInrosn, Author 
of “ Conquest and Self-Conquest,” Praise 
and Principle,” “Woman an Enigma,” 
&c. D. Appleton & Co., New-York; 
Geo. 8. Appleton & Co., Philadelphia. 


This novel will be read with interest.— 
It presents many touching scenes of do- 
mestic life—displaying on the part of the 
fair authoress considerable knowledge of 
haman nature. The portraits of Grace and 
Isabel are exceedingly well drawn, and 
the various conversations with which the 
volume is replete are of the most readable 
and pleasant nature. 

If there be no deep-laid plot, nor scenes 
likely to occasion intense excitement, as in 
the works of the more celebrated writers 
of fiction, there are innumerable touches 
of pathos and sentiment which will not fail 
to sustain the interest of the reader from 
beginning to end. 

But many of the incidents are of a lively 
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and startling description, and the entire 
volume serves admirably to carry out the 
intention of Miss McIntosh as evinced in 
the title, for it illustrates in the happiest 
manner some of the most heart-felt reali- 
ties, and frivolous yet mischievous dece 
tions of life. This work is handsomely 
bound, and published in a style creditable 
to the establishment from which it has 
emanated. 


—— 


First Greek Lessons. By Tuomas Ker- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M. A., Rector of Lyn- 
don, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Re-arranged and carefully corrected, by 


Rey. J. A. Spencer, A. M., from the 
London edition. D. Appleton & Co., 
New-York. 


This excellent work is remarkable for 
the utmost perspicuity ; and its treatment 
of all the elements of the Greek language, 
from Alpha to Omega, renders it worthy 
of a place with the Eton Latin Grammar, 
which is bound and published in the same 
style. We trust that both these books will 
be generally adopted in our schools. 





Eton Latin Grammar. From the twen- 
tieth London edition. Revised and cor- 
rected by T. W. C. Edwards, A. M 
With Additions and Improvements, se- 
lected from the celebrated work, by 
C. G. Zampt, P. H.D. And the Ap- 
pendix to the Latin Accidence, by 
James Hinton, A. M. Also the Rules of 
Latin Prosody. Arranged, Edited, and 
Adapted to the Schools of the United 
States. By Rev. Wittiam Morris. D 
Appleton & Co., New-York. 

It will be seen from the title-page of 
this work, that the most extraordinary 
care has been taken to render it thorough- 
ly efficient, as a means of acquiring an 
elementary knowledge of the Latin lan 
guage. The chief cause of the immense 
success of the original, upon which these 
improvements and additions are based, 
was its peculiar simplicity of arrangement, 
a feature without which books of this de- 
scription are worse than useless; for they 
not only perplex the mind of the stadent, 
but in many cases give him a distaste for 
classical literature, which it takes years to 
overcome. The chief merit of the gram- 
mar before us, is, that whilst it preserves 
this essential characteristic, it is far 
more comprehensive and more generally 
useful, 

The Sufferings of Christ. By a Layman. 
Second edition. Revised and enlarged. 
1 vol. Harper & Brothers: New-York. 
The professed object of this work is to 

pissipate the general belief amongst all 

classes of Christians, that the sufferings of 
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Christ were limited to his manhood alone. 
The author contends, that, according to 
Scriptural authority, the agonies of our 
Saviour reached both of his united na- 
tures. Deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the inquiry, the writer has 
neglected no means of arriving at a know- 
ledge of the truth. The works of the 
most learned divines are examined with 
great care, their views frequently al 
ced in juxtaposition, and sound deduc- 
tions, drawn both from the Old and New 


Testaments. The novelty of the author's 
views, and the means taken to sustain 
them, give an interest to the work, which 


we had not anticipated in glancing at the 


title. We think, however, that it matters 
little to salvation, or to a knowledge of 
the true spirit of Christianity, whether 


the opinion of the writer or that of the 
divines, to whom he has so frequently re- 
ferred the reader, be generally entertain- 
ed. The volume is handsomely bound, 
and published in a style worthy of the es- 


tablishment from which it has been is- 
sued. 
The Architect; A Series of Original De- 


gns for Domestic and Ornamental Cot- 
connected with Landscape Gar- 
dening. Adapted to the United States. 
lllustrated with Drawings of Ground- 
Plots, Plans, Perspective Views, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Details. by Wit- 
uiaM H. Rastert, Architect. W. H. 
Graham, Tribune Buildings, New-York. 


We 
than 


tages, 


have seldom been more gratified 
in looking over this excellent pub- 
lication. It has opened a charming vista 
to our mental vision. It is an indication 
of an increased taste for those useful and 
ornamental arts, which tend to add new 
comfort and new charms to life in Amer- 
ica; and we can already picture in im- 
agination the most beauteous and highly- 


cultivated gardens and lands apes, studded 


with innumerable “fairy cottages,” to 
which our citizens will often retire, like 
the philosophers of old, from the rude in- 


tercourse of daily lite to the only paradise 
which man has it in his power to create. 
Let us cultivate to the utmost possib yle ex- 
tent this description of architecture, and 
increase the national tor landscape 
gardening. By this means we shall de- 
velope more fully the great natural beau- 
ties of our country, and present a combi- 
nation which will eventually render the 
United States the fashionable resort, as it 
the inhabitants of 


t. 
taste 


is now refuge, of 


Europe. 


the 


Harpers’ Pictorial History of England. 
No. 13 has just reached us, enriched 
with quaint and curious engravings, as is 
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usual with this publication. The interest 
of the historical records increase as they 
reach more modern times; for exciting 
details and tragic events, there might be 
found enough in the present number for 
the plots of a score of romances. 


a 





The French Revolution. 
LYLE. Wiley & Putnam’s 
Choice Reading. 

The proprietors of this series deserve 
the thanks of the public for the valuable 
works which they are almost every day 
adding to its lists. Mr. Carlyle’s works, 
all of which are to be included in it, have 
the advantage over former editions, of 
having been carefully revised by himself, 
and furnished with an index to each vol- 
ume. He has a share in the proceeds, 
which is an act of unusual liberality on the 
part of American publishers, who appro- 
“oo the writings of forei igners. 

Jarlyle’s French Re svolution, though 
called by the author a history, is more 
properly a great prose-poem or historical 
romance; for it has none of the dullness 
of history and all the life of an animated 
bustling novel. The various scenes and 
characters of that most terrific period of 
confusion and uproar, are presented with 
picturesque, and sometimes startling ef- 
fect; the reader feels as though he was in 
the midst of what was going on, listening 
to the daily and hourly rumors, or haled 
along by the tumultuous movements of 
the populace. 


By Tuomas Car- 
Library of 





Spur theim's Phre nology. By J. G. Spurz- 

Heim, M. D. Harper & Brothers. 

This is an admirably got up and most 
interesting work, illustrated with plates, 
and should be in the hands of all; as well 
those who are votaries of the science, as 
those who have yet to look into its allure- 
ments. 

Classical Antiquities. By Prof. Sarkexp. 

Harper & Brothers have 
sued, in a neat pocket-sized volume, a 
compendium of Roman and Grecian Anti- 
quities, with a sketch of the Ancient My- 
thology; a work that will be found of 
pet uliar utility in primary schools, and for 
family and private use. 


also just is- 





History of the Kings of France. Carey 


& Hart; Philadelphia. 

This is beautiful, embracing a history of 
each of the 72 kings of France, from P hara- 
mond to the reigning king. There are 72 
beautiful adele portraits, believed to be 
good likenesses, from the most authentic 
Thomas Wyatt, A. M., au- 
&c. &e 


sources. By 


thor of “ Nataral History,” 
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Arnold's Cornelius Nepos. With Answer- 
ed Questions and Imitative Exercises. 
Part I. By the Rey. Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Revised and Corrected by E. A. 
Johnson, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of the city of New-York. D. 
Appleton & Co.: New-York. 

The exercises contained in this work, 
are admirably adapted, at once to awaken 
a spirit of inquiry, convey much histor- 
ical information, and above all, to impress 
upon the youthful mind the exact con- 
struction of the Latin language. 





Dombey §& Son. 

This new work of Dickens’ is likely to 
be one of the most popular of his produac- 
tions, and probably, the most profitable to 
the author. No. 2 has just been issued by 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. 





Harpers’ Illuminated Shakspeare, Nos. 
123, 124. 

’ This issue, comprising the continuation 

of the historic drama of Richard III., is 

as usually evinced in this splendid edition, 

admirably embellished. 





The Senate Chamber. 

We have received a beautiful engravin 
of the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, with the members in full session. 
The picture, we should judge, is some 
36 by 24 inches, and represents the inte- 
rior of the chamber, the senators listening 
to the valedictory of Henry Clay. The 
members are so disposed as to give por- 
traits of the whole, and the likenesses are 
all excellent, being from Daguerreotypes 
by Anthony, Edwards & Co., of New- 
York, and engraved by T. Doney, with 
whose work the readers of the Review 
are familiar, in the portraits engraved by 
him for us monthly. Messrs. Anthony & 
Edwards deserve the highest credit, as 
well as the ample pecuniary remunera- 
tion which, we are pleased to learn, they 
are acquiring for their great and national 
enterprise. The picture contains por- 
traits, not only of the members of the Sen- 
ate, but of distinguished spectators. Among 
whom are tobe seen W. C. Bryant, Esq., 
of the Evening Post, Hon. Caleb Cashing, 
Generals Worth and Scott, Hon. A. Galla- 
tin, Audubon, the ornithologist, and many 
other eminent men. The whole formsa 
national work, which no one can well do 
without. When reading senatorial debates, 
an admirable likeness of each speaker is 
before the possessor of such a picture. 
The fine faces of Benton, Allen, Wright, 
Dallas, Polk, Webster, Calhoun, and the 
whole galaxy of talent that adorns our na- 
tional senate, are grouped in a most ad- 
mirable and artistic manner, doing credit 
to the well-known skill of Mr. Doney. 


Notices of New Books. 
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Capture of Major Andre. 


This is a beautiful line engraving, form- 
ing the last annual work of the Art-Union, 
It is indeed a superb work, and well cal- 
culated to do credit to American art, fos- 
tered under the society of gentlemen who 
direct the Union. Lest all our readers 
may not be aware of the nature of the 
Union, it may be as well to state that the 
American Art-Union was incorporated by 
the Legislature of New-York, for the pro- 
motion of the fine-arts in the United States, 
It is managed by gentlemen who are not 
artists, and have no privileges beyond the 
other members, and no compensation, ex- 
cept the satisfaction of serving the canse 
of art. The following is the plan pursued, 
which is believed to be the best adapted 
to the situation of our coantry, the nature 
of our institutions, and the wants, habits 
and tastes of our people. In furtherance 
of a truly national object, it unites great 
public good with private gratification at 
little individual expense. 

Every subscriber of five dollars is a 
member for the year. 

The money thus obtained, after paying 
necessary expenses, is applied in the first 
instance, to the production of a large and 
costly original engraving, in the highest 
style of American art. 

For every five dollars paid by him, eve- 
ry member receives a copy of the engrav- 
ing. Every member also receives an an- 
nual report, containing the proceedings 
and addresses at the anuual distribution, a 
list of the members, &c., and sometimes 
an additional work of art. 

The residue of the money is applied to 
the purchase of American books of art, 
painting, sculpture, &c., varying in price 
from 20 to several hundred dollars. 

These works of art—the paintings being 
richly framed—are publicly distributed, 
by lot, among all the members, on the 
Friday before Christmas in each year; 
every member having one share for every 
five dollars paid by him. 

Each member is thus certain of receiv- 
ing in return the value of the five dollars 
paid, and has alsoa chance of drawing a 
painting, or other work of art of great 
value. The income of the Art-Union last 
year was more than $16,000, and the 
number of paintings distributed, 123. 

The Art-Union rooms also contain a fine 
picture gallery, which is always hung with 
paintings, and is always open free of 
charge. The Committee have already 
yurchased several pictures of great value, 
a most distinguished artists, which may 
be seen at the rooms 

Subscriptions and 
made to R. A. 
cretary. 


payments may be 


Fraser, corresponding se- 
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Park Theatre.—The “ revival” of Shaks- 
peare’s plays in a becoming style of mag- 
nificence, has often been desired by the 
friends of art, both im this country and in 
England ; but the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves to the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object, and the doubt 
entertained by distinguished actors as to 
the attainment of that degree of success, 
which would indemnify them for the la- 
borious research and enormous expense 
required at their hands, has deterred but 
too many from making this final effort to 
ensure the permanent support and bril- 


liant triamph of the legitimate drama. 
Macready has done much to raise the 
English stage; but his labors were in 


some respects abortive, and in a pecuniary 
sense he lost more than he might reason- 
ably have expected w gain. In the Uni- 
ted States, however, we need have no 
apprehension of failure. The success of 
Richard I11., as brought out by the Keans 
a short time since, has formed quite an 
era in the annals of theatricals in America, 
and has emboldened the enterprising ar- 
tistes to get up a series of representations, 
unequalled in gorgeousness of costume, 
appropriateness of scenery, and accuracy 
of detail. The great event of the month, 
at the above theatre, has been the produc- 
tion of “King John; preparations for 


which had been several months in pro- 
gress. Much as we had expected, owing 


to the various announcements which had 
appeared in the daily journals, and to the 
opinions expressed by individuals, who 
had exclusive means of information, we 
confess we were taken completely by sur- 
prise. In whatever light it be regarded, 
the spectacle of King John is equally ad- 
mirable. The skill of the anti- 
quary and the taste of the painter are dis- 
played in every scene, and even in the 
minutest accessary. In fact no expense 
has been spared that could have heighten- 
ed the effect. The various taéleaux are 
as a mirror of the times, 


curious 


“ Vivid and faithful to the historic page”~ 


The costumes, armor and arms, of the 
different courtiers, knights, soldiers, citi- 
zens, priests, and attendants, have been 
duly authenticated, as indeed have been 
those 


“Ensigns of war, of peace, or rites divine,” 


which glitter throughout the performance, 
with alternations of wild commotion, du- 
bious repose, and stern command. The 
state-room in the palace of the king, 
where the first act takes place, is one of 
the finest scenic displays ever beheld, and 
so real were all the adjuncts, that we 
could almost have fancied ourselves pres- 
ent on the occasion. We do not, how- 
ever, admire the text of the play as well 
as that of most other of Shakspeare’s 
works, for there are few of those power- 
ful passages, which, almost “ acting them- 
selves,” produce an electrical effect upon 
an audience. The three principal per- 
formers were, notwithstanding this, lucky 
in having parts admirably adapted to their 
respective powers. Mrs. Kean threw 
such intense pathos into her personation 
of the Lady Constance, as to elicit fre- 
quent applause; and Mr. Kean, of whose 
abilities as an actor we have already spo- 
ken, acquitted himself most creditably in 
the part of King John. Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
Faulconbridge was a natural, vigorous and 
racy piece of acting, and seems to have 
made a very favorable impression. We 
have never seen larger audiences within 
the walls of “Old Drury,” than witnessed 
the earlier representations of this piece ; 
and this afforded us much pleasure, for it 
is ever gratifying to find our citizens ready 
to encourage all that is really worthy of 
patronage. That these spectacles are so, 
—not merely as a source of amusement, 
but a means of instruction, is apparent to 
every cultivated mind, whose taste for the 
fine arts is susceptible of improvement. 


Concerts of Henry Hertz.—The im- 
mense and brilliant audiences which at- 
tended ‘these concerts are a triumphant 
refutation of the oft-repeated assertion, 
that the success of artists in this country 
has been mainly owing to the glowing 
eulogies of the public press. Mr. Hertz 
appeared in our midst almost before we 
had heard of his intention te visit our 
shores, and yet his reception has been 
cordial beyond example. He is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the greatest pianists of the 
age. His performances are remarkable 
for the most exquisite delicacy of execu- 
tion and sweetness of expression. 

Though in some points inferior to De 
Meyer, he is greatly superior in others— 
what that gentleman possesses in manual 
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vigor being more than counterbalanced 
by a refinement of taste and dexterity of 
touch, that enable Mr. Hertz to produce a 
thousand delicious harmonies, far less 
noisy and startling, but, in our own opin- 
ion at least, much more agreeable. Mad- 
ame Pico and Miss Northall sang at these 
concerts, and their sweet voices, whether 
in solo or duett, were poured forth in such 
silvery streams of saahale, as to elicit the 
most rapturous applause. 

Indeed, Madame Pico fully sustained 
her repatation as the most accomplished 
cantatrice in our city, and it was quite 
evident that Miss Northall had made rapid 
progress in her profession. A new a 
ture was added to this “feast of music 
and flow of soul;” sixteen pianos having 
been introduced, and played npon by half 
that number of our best musicians. 

Painting by Leutze—Two or three 
pictares of more than ordivary merit 
were exhibited during the month, at the 
rooms of the American Art Union. It 
was our original intention not to notice 
any of the works in this collection till 
about the time of the annual distribution ; 
but as many of them are lent only fora 
limited period, and others are frequently 
purchased and taken away by their re- 
spective owners during the course of the 
year, we think it advisable to depart, oc- 
casionally, from the rule we had adopted. 
We shall reserve our general notice of the 
paintings, however, till that appropriate 
moment when their number and merit ar- 
rive’ at the climax, which mast win the 
admiration and insure the deep interest of 
the public. In selecting particular works 
for remark we shall always be actuated 
by one simple and pure motive—a desire 
to make known the best productions of 
our native artists, or to point out the de- 
fects of those remarkable pictures, which, 
though far below the standard of excel- 
lence, are still regarded by many persons 
as chef-d’euvres of art. The most stri- 
king deficiency to be observed in the 
works of those painters who have not had 
the advantages of early and severe aca- 
demical study and instruction, is ignorance 
of the human figure; and we have seen 
few pictares in the exhibition entirely free 
from this objection. Several of our best 

ainters are so conscious of their want of 
actual knowledge in depicting the form of 
man, that, with all their taste, talent, pow- 
er of coloring, and of light and shade, 
they have rather devoted themselves to 
landscapes, and low familiar subjects, 
than to the elevated walks of histovical 
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and poetical painting. It is not surpri- 
sing then, that Mr. Leutze’s picture of 
“Tconoclast Puritans destroying a church,” 
which has been exhibited by the Art Un. 
ion, for some weeks past, should have 
been so generally admired. It containg 
several groups of figures, drawn with 
great accuracy, spirit, aad dramatic effect. 
The scene takes place, evidently, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, as most of the 
persons introduced are attired in the se- 
vere, simple, and characteristic costumes 
of that period. The Puritans have rushed 
into a Roman Catholic Church, and just 
begun to break the statuary, tear down 
the pictures, deface the walls, and trample 
upon all that is peculiarly essential to the 
performance of the more revered rites of 
that religion. At one side are to be seen 
a number of females in a kneeling and 
affrighted posture. Two of these figures 
are, in all respects, excellent, bat a third, 
which, from her position is the most pro- 
minent in the group, seems hardly snuffi- 
ciently affected by the deeds of destruc. 
tion going on around her, and the fury de- 
picted in the countenance of a person 
who, with arms outstretched, and a Bible 
in his hand, appears to address her in the 
most violent terms. This man, who 
stands to the left of the picture, is a per- 
fect type of his class, being full of life and 
character. There is an altar in the back- 
ground near the female group, of which 
we have just spoken. Several soldiers 
have rushed upon its steps, and two of 
them in breast-plates, helmets, and armed 
cap-a-pie, having mounted to the spot 
where the chalice is laid during the masa, 
are busy destroying the altar-pieces and 
ornaments, with their battle-axes. Two 
more, at a short distance, are occupied, 
the one in tearing the missal, the other, in 
breaking the censer. Others further back 
are still coming in, and following their 
leaders in the work of destruction. Some 
men to the left have caught hold of a 
priest, and are dragging him to death. 
The church itself, and accessaries, are 
painted with great truthfulness. The col- 
oring, throughout, is rich, pleasing and 
natural, and the picture finished with great 
care. There is a slight deficiency of ex- 
pression in some of the figures, but this 
work, regarded altogether, is the best we 
have seen here of the kind. Since the 
above was written, this picture has been 
removed by James Robb, Esq., of New- 
Orleans, in whose possession it now re- 
mains. The other pictures, to which we 
have alluded, we shall probably notice in 
the ensuing number of the Review. 
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POLITICAL STATISTICS. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS, 


Showing the members elected at the late elections to the Thirtieth Congress, and 
the votes of the same States on the passage of the Tariff of 1846. 


Twenty-ninth Congress. 


Federal vote 
l 
3 L. Severance, N 
4 
6 
1. S. Foot, N 
2 1. Collamer, N 
3. G. P. Marsh. N 
4. 
1. R. C. Winthrop, N 
2. D. P. King, N 
3. A. Abbott, N 
4. B. Thompson, N 
5. C. Hudson, N 
6. G. Asbmun, N 
7. 1. Rockwell, N 
&. J.Q. Adams, N 
9 vacant. 
10. J. Grinnell, N 
1 
2. H. J. Seaman, N 
3. U.S. Miller, N 
4 
5. T. M. Woedruff, N 
6. W. W. Campbell N 
9. 
10 
ll 
12. R. P. Herrick, 
13 
14. E. D. Culver, N 
15 
16. Hugh White, 
17 
12 
19 
20, 
21. 
24 
2 
23. E. B. Holmes, N 
29. C. H. Carroll, N 
5 
31. A. Lewis, N 
2. W. A. Moseley, N 
33. Albert Smith, N 
34. W. Hunt N 
1. J. G. Hampton, 
3. John Runk, I 
4. 
5. W. Wright, 
1. L. C. Levin, N 
2, d. RK Ingersoll, N 
3. J.H. Campbell, N 
4, 
5. 
6. 


MAINE. 
Democratic vote, Federalists, 
J. F. Scammon, N 
K. P. Dunlap, N no choice. 


H. Belcher, 
no choice. 
no choice, 
bo choice, 


J. D. M’Crate, Y 
Cullen, Sawtelle, Y 
H. Hamlin 
H. Williams. 
VERMONT. 
Henry. 
no choice. 
G, P, Marsh. 
no choice. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
RK. C. Winthrop, 
no choice. 
A. Abbott, 
no chuice, 
C. Hudson, 
G. Ashmnn, 
I, Rockwell, 
J. Q. Adams, 
Artemas Hale, 
J. Grinnell, 


NEW- YORK. 


P. Dillingham. 


J. W. Lawrence, Y 
W. B. McClay, Y 
F. W. Tallmadge, 
J. A. Anderson, Y W. Nelson, 
W. W. Woodworth, Y C. Warren 
A.C. Niven, Y D.B.8t. John, 
Samuel Gordon, Y E. Sherrill, 
J. F. Collin, Y P.H. Sylvester, 
G. O. Reynoids, 
B. R. Wood, 1.2. gerland, 
O. D. Kellogg, 
Joseph Russell, N 
Hugh White, 
C. 8. Benton, y 
P. King, Y W. Collins, 
0. Hungerford, N Joseph Mulien, 
T. Jenkins, N 
C, Goodyear, Y 
S. Strong, Y 
W. J. Hough, Y W. Duer, 
H. Wheaton, ND. Gott, 
G. Rathbun, Y H.S. Conger, 
8. S Ellsworth, Y W.P. Lawrence, 
J. De Mott, Y 3M Holley, 
Elias B. Holinea, 
Robert L. Rose, 
Martin Grover, Y David Rumsey, 


Dudley Marvin, 
Nathan K. Hall, 
Harvey Putnam, 
Washington Hunt. 
NEW-JERSEY. 
J. G. Hampton, 
Geo. Sykes, N W.A. Newell, 
J. Edsall. N John Van Dyke, 
D. 8. Gregory. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
L. C. Levin, 
J. KR. Ingersoll, 


C. J. Ingersoll, N 
J. 8, Yost, N John Freedly, 
J, Erdman, N J. W. Hornbeck, 


Thirtieth Congress. 


Democrats. 
D. Hammons. 


H. Williams. 


F. W. Lord, 
H.C Murphy, 
H. Nicholl, 
W. B. M'Clay, 


D. 8. Jackson, 


Sydney Lawrence, 


Geo, Petrie, 


T. Jenkins, 
G, A. Starkweather, 


A. Birdsall 


Jos. E. Edsall. 


C. Brown, 
C. J. lngersoll, 





Political Statistics. 


Thirtieth Congress. 
Federalists. Democrats 
A. R. M’livaine, 
John Strohm, 


Twenty-ninth Congress. 
Federal vote, Democratic vote. 
. A. R. M'livaine, N 
8. John Strohm, N 


3. James Pollock, 
. A. Ramsey, 


. Jas. Blanchard, 
. A. Stewart, 


. 5. H. Ewing, 
. C. Darragh, 
23. 
4. J Buiington, 


1. John W. Houston. 


a 


St Om God 


T. B. King, 


. A. H. Stephens, 
. Robert Toombs, 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
§ 


: R. C. Schenck, 
. J. Vance, 


9 


10. Columbus Delano. 


il. 

12. S. F. Vinton, 
13. 

14. A. Harper, 
15. 

16 

17. 

18. 

19. D. R. Tilden, 
20. J. R. Giddings, 
21. Jos. M. Root. 


. E. D. Baker. 


i 
2. 
3. 


1. E C. Cabell. 


John Ritter, 
R. Brodhead, 
O. D. Leib, 
D. Wilmot, 


M. M’Clean, 
Jas, Faack, 


H. D. Foster, 


W. S. Garvin, 
Jas. Thompson. 


N 
N 
N 
Y 


N 
N 
N 


N 
N 


Chester Butler, 


James Pollock, 
George N. Eckert, 
Henry Nes, 

James L. Brady, 
Johu Blanchard, 
Andrew Stewart, 


John Dickey, 
M. Hampton, 
J. W. Farrelly, 


A. Irvin. 


DELAWARE. 


SOUTH 


Jas. A. Block, 
R. F. Simpson, 
3. A. Woodward, 
A. D. Sims, 
Armistead Burt, 
J. E. Holmes, 

R. B. Rhett, 


Seaborn Jones, 
Vacant, 

Hugh A. Haralson, 
J. H Lumpkin, 

H. Cobb, 


J. J. Faran, 
F, A. Cunningham, 


W. Sawyer, 
H. St. John, 
J. J. McDow ef, 

A. G. Thurman, 

A. L. Perrill, 
Jacob Brinkerhoff, 
Isaac Parrish, 


Joseph Morris, 

J. D. Cummins, 
Geo, Fries 

D. A. Starkweather, 


John W. Houston. 


CAROLINA. 


GEORGIA. 


T. B. King, 
J. W. Jones, 


A. H. Stephens, 
R. Toombs. 


onto. 


Y 
Y 


Y 
y 
Y 
Y 
Y 


D. Fisher, 
R. =. Schenck, 


R. 8. Candy, 


J. L. Taylor, 
Thos. O. Edwards, 


D. Duncan, 
Saml. Vinton, 


N. Evans, 


John Crowell, 
J. R. Giddings 


Jos. M. Root 


ILLINOIS. 


R. Smith 

G. A. McClernand, 
O. B. Ficklin, 
Joho Wentworth, 
S. A. Douglass, 
Jos. P. Hoge, 


Y 
Y 


Lincoln 


MISSOURI. 


Jas. B. Bowlin, 
Jas. H. Relfe, 
John 8. Phelps, 
Sterling Price, 
L, H. Sims, 


Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 


ARKANSAS. 


Archibald Yell, 


MICHIGAN 


R. McClelland, 
4. 8. Shipman, 
Jas. B. Hunt. 


Y 
Y 
Y 


FLORIDA, 


E. C. Cabell 


W. Strong, 
R. Brodhead, 


David Wilmot, 


Job Mann, 


Jas. Thompson, 


Jas. A. Block, 
R. F. Simpson, 
J.A Woodward, 
A. D. Sims, 

A. Burt, 

J. E. Holmes, 

R. B. Rhett. 


A. Iverson, 


H. A. Haralson, 
J. H. Lumpkia, 
H. Cobb. 


J. J. Faran, 


W. Sawyer 
R. Dickenson, 
Thos. L. Harmer, 


J. K. Miller, 
Thos. Ritchey, 


W. Kennon, 
J. D. Cummins 
Geo. Fries 
Saml. Lahm 


R. Smith, 
J. A. McClernand, 


John Wentworth, 
8. A. Donglass, 
T. J. Turner. 


Jas. B. Bowlin, 
John Jameson, 
Jas. 5. Greene, 
W. P. Hall, 


John S. Phelps, 
R. W. Johnson, 


R. McClelland, 
Edward Bradley, 
R. 8, Bringham. 








